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THE STORY 


BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HREE hundred years ago th 

scenery would have been just th 
same. But instead of army barracks 
in the background, there might have 
been more primitive quarters for the 
people residing in this area. And in- 
stead of mounted umpires, a gallery, 
and handlers for a brace of dogs, 
there would be a hunting party of the 
Susquehannock Indians returning to 
the campfires. 

This is Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, now the headquarters for the 
Pennsylvania Department of Military Affairs, the state maintenance pool for the 
Pennsylvania National Guard, and home of the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
On its 20,000 acres there are more than 1,500 buildings—barracks, mess halls, 
officers quarters, headquarters buildings, hospital wards. Thousands of Penn- 
sylvanians came to know it intimately during World War II and more than 
80,000 infantry replacements trained here for the Korean affair. 

Land for the huge military camp and training areas was purchased from 
appropriations made by the 1929 legislature. The first military exercises were 
held here in 1932 and they have been going on ever since. During summer 
months IGMR is used as a training ground for Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., and Virginia National Guard and army reserve units. 
Located some 20 miles east of Harrisburg, “Indiantown Gap” is uamed for 
the numerous Indian towns of Susquehannock tribes who resided here about 
1600 but who have long since vanished. The first ridge of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains forms the backdrop for the reservation. 

Today this huge training center for armed might stands largely empty ex- 
cept during the summer months. In September the national guardsmen and 
reservists have gone home; summer camp is over. The barracks are empty 
and the echo of small arms firing no longer resounds against the mountain. 
But this fall and winter, another type of shooting will again be heard at 
Indiantown—a form of physical exercise and marksmanship which in a sense 
is also military preparedness. First will be the scattered reports of blank 
pistols being used by owners and handlers of setters and pointers. In October 
the annual Fall Field Trials of the Indiantown Gap Pointer and Setter Club 
will attract the finest dogs in the East. Later there will be controlled small 
game hunting, and in December the volley of rifle fire as a limited number 
of deer hunters patrol the Blue Ridge. 

The Indians have long since gone from Indiantown Gap. Their tepees, 
campfires, and hunting parties are now but memories. But stalking the same 
game trails are soldiers preparing for the defense of America and the Free 
World. And following in their footsteps are sportsmen who also believe that 
the American heritage of sure-shooting and physical challenge is just as 
necessary in the 20th century as it was in the 16th. 
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EDITORIAL... 





Social Research for 
Wildlife Management 


| HAS been said that in the field of wildlife management, you 
have to manage people, too, and that sometimes this is the 
hardest job. We'll buy that. We do have a bottleneck in educating 
the public as to the why’s and wherefore’s of wildlife manage- 
ment. And we all know that a sound wildlife management pro- 
gram can move ahead only as fast as the public will allow it to. 

Training wildlifers to manage people, though, is only part of 
the answer. One of wildlife management’s biggest stumbling 
blocks is the lack of research into the social problems that affect 
wildlife, hunting and fishing. 


Here are a few questions of this type that we would like to 
see answered. You'll note that these questions deal with people. 
They concern social problems, not biological ones. 


. . . How much is hunting and fishing really worth financially 
to a sportsman? Is it worth more than a license fee? 

. . » What is a wildlife resource worth to a given area or com- 
munity? 

. . . What are the relative values of punishment versus edu- 
cation in game and fish law enforcement? 

. . . Should all public land be made easily accessible for all, 
or should some be saved for a minority? 


. . . How can more private land be kept open for public hunt- 
ing and fishing? 

. . . How do you really evaluate a multiple-purpose project? 
Do you count anything for enlarged outdoor recreation, for jobs 
created by the project, both in the administration of the project 
and in the industries that may benefit from it? 

Questions such as these are not getting answered fully and 
rapidly enough because by their nature they are at the center of 
many heated and poorly illuminated arguments. And who can 
blame anyone for hewing to the technical line, when to get in- 
volved in a battle over something social is to invite uproar from 
all sides. Still this attitude isn’t going to get the job done. Wild- 
life management must know in which direction to aim the pro- 
gram, and how to sell it. 

We need more research on the social aspects that affect wild- 
life management, on the policy questions in the game and fish 
field. It will require foresight, work and battle. But we need it 
before the population pressures produce problems which could 
ruin any chance of getting at the best answers by sound thinking. 


—From an editorial in “Colorado Outdoors” by Charles Hielte, 
Editor. \ 
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Some Wild Woodland Mushrooms 


1. What common mushroom is 

known as the “stumpy”? 

2. Why should the mushroom col- 
lector be able to identify speci- 
mens belonging to the genus 
Amanita? 

. Where does the sulphur mush- 

room get its name? 

. Are puffballs edible? 

. Oyster mushrooms are common 

only in the fall. True or false? 

Where is the beefsteak mush- 

room found? 

. Poisonous mushrooms are sel- 
dom found in wooded areas. 
True or false? 

8. What kind of weather produces 

the most mushrooms? 


ND nh Ww 


_ fungi are such notoriously 
unpredictable things I hesitate 
to make this statement, but during a 
normal year September is a first-rate 
month for mushroom hunting. The 
cooler weather and periodic soaking 
rains that follow August’s blistering 
heat usually bring out a profusion of 
these curious plants, and at such times 
it’s not unusual to find representatives 
of literally dozens of species during 
an afternoon stroll. 

In the July, 1961, issue of GAME 
NEWS ten species of wild mushrooms 
commonly found in fields, meadows 
and lawns were pictured and de- 
scribed. In the present installment an 
equal number of woodland species 
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will be treated. As you will see from 
even this small sampling, the forested 
areas produce not only more different 
species but more different types than 
the fields and meadows. 

Because practically all members of 
the genus Amanita (a group that in- 
cludes some of the world’s most poi- 
sonous fungi) occur in woodlands, 
special attention should be devoted to 
their identification at this time. Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 show two of the deadliest 
Amanitas and point out the two fea- 
tures that, in combination, identify 
all mushrooms of this group. One is 
the ring, or annulus, that encircles the 
stem below the cap. The other is the 
cup, or volva, at the base of the plant. 
Mushrooms having both of these struc- 
tures are Amanitas and should not be 
handled or eaten. In fact, the beginner 
would do well to avoid all mushrooms 
with a volva, due to the fact that the 
delicate annulus sometimes disappears 
without a trace. When collecting un- 
known species for identification care 
should be taken, too, not to overlook 
a volva that is buried in the ground. 
The annulus in itself is not an indi- 
cation of a harmful mushroom—many 
of our most delectable species have 
this feature—but both an annulus and 
a volva on the same mushroom spell 
danger. 

In spite of the presence of the Ama- 
nitas, collecting woodland mushrooms 
is a safe, enjoyable pursuit if sensible 
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precautions are observed. Be abso- 
lutely certain of identification, check- 
ing carefully with a good field guide 
and discarding any specimens that do 
not match the descriptions in every 
detail. Avoid old plants or any show- 
ing evidence of insect infestation. Here 
are some interesting ones to look for— 
including two poisonous ones for 
comparison: 


1. Spring Amanita (Amanita verna). 
POISONOUS. Living proof that ap- 
pearances can be deceiving, this beau- 
tiful white plant is one of our dead- 
liest mushrooms. It attains a height of 
six inches (some equally deadly rela- 
tives are similar in appearance but 
larger ) and is found in both deciduous 
and evergreen forests in summer and 
fall. All parts of the plant are white. 
The annulus is large and close to the 
cap. The volva hugs the stem quite 
closely. 

Don't handle this plant when you 
are collecting edible mushrooms. A 
small piece of the cap, accidentally 
dropped into the bag with your table 
mushrooms, could result in fatal poi- 
soning. 


2. Fly Mushroom (Amanita mus- 
caria). POISONOUS. One of the most 
attractive wild mushrooms, the stately 
fly mushroom is very common in the 
forests of Pennsylvania. A large spe- 
cies, it frequently attains a height of 
eight inches and a cap diameter of 
equal dimensions. The cap varies from 
pale yellow to orange-red, usually 
deeper in color at the center, and 
adorned with scattered white or pale 
yellow warts. The stem is white, some- 
times faintly tinged with yellowish; 
the gills are similar in color to the 
stem. The volva is not clearly defined, 
the upper part separating into con- 
centric rings of scalp fragments that 
adhere to the stem. 

In years past fly poison was made 
from an infusion of the flesh of this 
plant, hence the common name. In 
parts of Siberia the natives, whose 
constitutions are apparently more ro- 
bust than ours, have been known to 
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make an intoxicating beverage from 
this dangerously poisonous fungus to 
lend fervor to festive celebrations. 
Needless to say, experimentation along 
these lines is not recommended. 


3. Delicious Lactarius (Lactarius 
deliciosus). Getting on to more pleas- 
ant things, here is a wild mushroom 
that is an unforgettable treat when 
properly prepared. Although said by 
most authors to grow in mossy, damp 
places in deciduous or evergreen 
woods I’ve found them most common 
in pine woods where a nearby clearing 
or edge has admitted enough sunlight 
to encourage a bit of viny ground 
cover. It is a rather squatty plant with 
a short stem and a cap that is usually 
depressed in the center. The latter is 
some shade of pale yellow-orange or 
smoky-orange, frequently marked with 
concentric zones of deeper color. The 
stem is colored much like the cap. The 
gills, similar in color to the cap, are 
attached to the stem. All parts of the 
fresh plant exude a bright orange 
juice when broken and bruises even- 
tually turn green. A similar but re- 
putedly poisonous plant, Lactarius 
theiogalus, contains white “milk” that 
turns yellow on exposure to the air. 

The delicious lactarius is tradition- 
ally prepared by baking with butter 
and seasoning in a covered dish, or in 
an open dish with a few strips of 
bacon and topped with bread crumbs. 


4. Chantarelle Craterellus (Crater- 
ellus cantharellus). The owner of this 
mouth-filling name is a tasty, easily- 
identified, but little-known mushroom. 
Its maximum height is about three 
inches, and it is shaped somewhat like 
a funnel or a stubby trumpet. All parts 
of the plant are yellow to salmon- 
yellow. There are no gills, the under- 
side of the cap is merely a wrinkled 
hymenial surface. The true Chantar- 
elle is nearly its double, differing only 
in having well-defined gills like swol- 
len veins where the Craterellus has its 
wrinkles. Both mushrooms are safe 
and of excellent flavor, so no harm 
would be done by confusing the two. 
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Like the Chantarelle, this species 
must be stewed very slowly or it be- 
comes tough. 


5. Masked Tricholoma (Tricholoma 
personatum). The masked tricholoma 
is a squatty mushroom with a cap that 
reaches a diameter of five inches and 
a short, solid stem. The cap is usually 
a distinctive violet or lilac color, some- 
times fading to gray. On young speci- 
mens the margin of the cap is downy 
and inrolled. The deeply-cut gills are 
similar in color to the cap, and are 
rounded at the stem. The latter is 
generally paler than the cap, some- 
times nearly white, sometimes quite 
blue. Most specimens have a decidedly 
bulbous stem, which is mealy in 
young plants. 

A close relative (Tricholoma nu- 
dum) may be distinguished from this 
species by its smooth cap margin and 
hollow stem. Cortinarius violaceus and 
C. alboviolaceus, two similar violet- 
colored mushrooms, can be distin- 
guished by their rusty spores. The 
spores of the Masked Tricholoma are 
pink or pale flesh-colored. This char- 
acteristic can be determined by re- 
moving the stem from a cap and 
placing the latter gills-down on a 
piece of white paper for an hour or 
two. However, all four of these look- 
alikes are edible and fine-flavored, so 
it doesn’t really matter which you find. 


6. Oyster Mushroom (Pleurotis os- 
treatus). Few mushrooms are available 
throughout as many months of the 
year as this species. Only in mid- 
winter is it out of season. The white 
to smoky or brownish caps, two to 
five inches across, are found on de- 
caying trees and logs, usually in closely 
grouped, overlapping clusters. If they 
have a stem it is usually short and to 
one side of the center. The gills run 
down the stem, the lower portion of 
which is frequently hairy. The gills 
and stem are white, as are the spores. 
The sapid pleurotis, also edible, looks 
like this species but has pale lilac 
spores. 

Because oyster mushrooms toughen 


with age only young, fresh specimens 
should be collected. 


7. Sulphur Mushroom (Polyporus 
sulphureus). Few wild mushrooms are 
as colorful, or as delicious, as the sul- 
phur mushroom. It consists of a clus- 
ter of fleshy, overlapping shelves grow- 
ing from a deciduous tree, log, or 
stump. When not restricted by its host 
it forms an attractive rosette that 
sometimes attains a diameter of twenty- 
two inches and a weight of six or 
seven pounds. Instead of gills this 
mushroom has a layer of minute pores 
on its sulphur-yellow underside. The 
upper sides of the lobes are pale or- 
ange, usually zoned with a deeper 
shade. An occasional specimen will be 
pale orange above and below or a 
dingy buff color all over. 

Young sulphur mushrooms are de- 
lightfully tender, but old specimens 
are tough as rubber heels. However, 
the outer edges of even the older ones 
sometimes yield enough tender “meat” 
to make the trimming worthwhile. 

The most popular way to prepare 
this mushroom is to cut it into 4- or %- 
inch slices which are dipped in egg 
and cracker crumbs and fried. 


8. Beefsteak Mushroom (Fistulina 
hepatica). Look for this mushroom on 
ancient chestnut stumps in September 
or October. It is a flat, liver-like 
growth attached to the stump by a 
short lateral stem. The upper side is 
pink or red, closely dotted with minute 
protuberances; the underside is coated 
with a buffy, pale pink, or flesh- 
colored layer of extremely small, pore- 
like tubes. Beneath the upper cuticle 
is a gelatinous layer. When sliced with 
a sharp knife the red and white 
streaked flesh has the appearance of 
fresh meat. 

The beefsteak mushroom has a char- 
acteristic acid flavor, most of which 
can be eliminated by removing the 
gelatinous layer overlying the flesh. 
It is at its best when sliced thin, 
dipped in egg and cracker crumbs 
and fried. 


9. Honey Mushroom (Armillaria 
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mellea). Because it’s so variable the 
honey mushroom is difficult to de- 
scribe, but once you become familiar 
with it you'll have mushrooms galore. 
It is one of our most abundantly fruit- 
ing species and in a good season can 
be gathered literally by the bushels. 

The “stumpy” grows in tufts on the 
ground or on decaying stumps of 
hardwood trees. Its caps vary in color 
from pale honey-color to deep yellow- 
brown, with an occasional clump of 
ivory or cream ones. They are usually 
darkened toward the center by minute 
hairy tufts. The pallid gills extend a 
short distance down the stem. On 
young plants they are enclosed in a 
cottony veil that connects the edge of 
the rounded cap with the stem. As 
the cap expands the veil ruptures, re- 
maining attached to the stem in the 
form of a membranous ring. Being 
somewhat evanescent, this feature is 
sometimes lacking on older plants. 

The stem itself is long and fibrous. 
Usually pale, it is often streaked or 
scaled with reddish-brown or olive- 
brown below the ring. The spores are 
white. 

Do not collect the poisonous Jack-o- 
lantern (Clitocybe illudens) for this 
species. The Jack-o-lantern is a larger 
mushroom with a bright orange-yellow 
cap and gills of the same color. 

The honey-colored mushroom can 
be used like the commercial mush- 
room, but the flavor is improved by 
parboiling. 


10. Skull-shaped puffball (Calvatia 





craniformis). Of the larger puffballs 
this is the one most frequently found 
in forested areas. It is commonly three 
to six inches high, and can be identi- 
fied by its stout, untapered base. 
Young specimens are smooth, whitish 
to pale flesh in color, usually flushed 
with brown or pink above. With age 
the top of the puffball becomes etched 
by a network of shallow cracks. 

As in all puffballs, the interior of a 
fresh young specimen is entirely white 
throughout. Amber stains or liquid in 
the interior of a puffball are an indi- 
cation that it is too old to be eaten. 

To prepare for eating first peel off 
the “rind” and slice the flesh into %- 
to 4-inch thick pieces which may be 
merely fried in butter or, better still, 
rink eg in egg and cracker meal, and 
ried. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. The honey mushroom. 

2. Because nearly all the extremely 
poisonous mushrooms belong to 
this group. 

. From the sulphur yellow color 
of its underside. 

. Yes, when young. 

. False. They can be found from 
spring to early winter. 

. On decayed stumps and logs— 
chestnut preferred. 

. False. Most poisonous species 
are more at home in the forests 
than in open areas. 

8. Cool, rainy weather. 
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Book Note... 





ROGER LATHAM’'S OUTDOOR GUIDE 


A new booklet recently published by the “Pittsburgh Press” which should 
be of interest to every Pennsylvania sportsman. Compiled by Roger Latham, 
the newspaper's outdoor editor, this 98-page guide covers fishing, hunting, 
camping, boating, public parks and recreation areas. Profusely illustrated, the 
publication features maps of areas throughout western Pennsylvania which offer 
outdoor opportunity, complete listings of state parks and other recreation facili- 
ties, lists of trout streams and other fishing lakes, boating access points, and 
much other information of value to the outdoorsmen. The paper-cover booklet 
can be ordered from: The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Price: $1. 
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A Study of Hunting License Sales 


Reveals Age and Experience of... 


Pennsylvanians Are Hunters 


By Don Miller 


SAT ELY following World 
War II there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of licensed resi- 
dent hunters—from an average of 
602,000 for the years of 1942-44 to an 
average of 837,000 for the years 1946- 
48. The number of licenses decreased 


DON MILLER is Superintend- 
ent of Training for the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. He is in charge 
of the Ross Leffler School of Con- 
servation, the Commission’s train- 
ing school for field officers, and for 
the past two years has also been 
serving as Hunter Safety training 
coordinator. 
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in 1949 to 816,000 and further de- 
clined to 808,000 in 1950. Since 1950, 
the sale of Resident Hunter Licenses 
has shown an increase each year 
(Figure I). 

The population of the Common- 
wealth increased over this same period 
as shown by the 1960 census which 
records a gain in Pennsylvania of 6.4 
per cent. The gain in the number of 
Resident Hunters’ Licenses over this 
period was 14.3 per cent. In 1950 
Resident Hunters’ Licenses were is- 
sued to 7.7 per cent of the population 
and in 1959, 8.4 per cent of all Penn- 
sylvanians purchased licenses. A greater 
percentage of a larger population now 
participate in the sport of hunting. It 
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must be noted that the population 
figure includes all persons, male and 
female, residing in the Commonwealth, 
regardless of age, but hunters’ licenses 
are issued only to persons twelve years 
or older. It is also to be noted that the 
Game Law provides that farmers and 
others meeting specified requirements 
may hunt on their own land and ad- 
joining land without licenses. With 
these facts it may be accurately stated 
that Pennsylvanians are hunters, and 
that Pennsylvania wildlife is the source 
of much enjoyable and healthful rec- 
reation. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion recently adopted a program to 





present formal Hunter Safety Training 
to any interested person. “How many 
‘first timers’ buy a hunter’s license 
each year?” was one of the first ques- 
tions raised. Under the present licens- 
ing system the answer to this impor- 
tant question was not available, nor 
were the answers to many more ques- 
tions about the Pennsylvania hunter. 

To obtain information that would 
furnish answers to questions about 
those who purchase Hunting Licenses, 
a special application form was printed 
for use by a sample group of appli- 
cants. Each County Treasurer and 
those issuing agents who sold more 
than five hundred licenses received 











Number of Resident Hunters Licenses issued 
from 1950 through 1959. The vertical bar over 
1959 represents the percentage of licenses 
issued to age groups that year. 
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the special application forms which 
were returned, upon completion, for 
tabulation. The return represented 
about 5 per cent of the total license 
sale which was a sample of adequate 
size. Compilation and analysis of the 
information contained in this sample 
of license applicants produced an- 
swers to questions about hunter and 
hunters’ ages that heretofore were 
merely opinions or estimates. 

This survey revealed that about 65 
per cent of the licenses were issued to 
persons up to the age of forty years; 
hence giving some credence to the 
often heard statement—“hunting is a 
young man’s game.” However, a look 


at the other end of the score sheet 
proved that not everyone accepts that 
statement, as 2.3 per cent of the li- 
censes were issued to persons over the 
age of seventy years. 

Figure II shows the numbers of 
hunters in various age groups (note 
the first group “12-15” is a four-year 
bracket as is the “61-64” group, all 
other groups are five-year brackets). 
It is apparent that hunting is a sport 
in which father and son may and do 
participate, and it is not unusual to 
find grandfather joining them to make 
it a threesome enjoying days afield. 
The greatest number of licensees were 
found in the 16-20-year age group. 
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The number of licenses in the four 
age groups between 21-40 were almost 
the same but each age group there- 
after showed a decline. However, 
there were a surprisingly high num- 
ber of licensees 65 or older indicating 
that retirement does not necessarily 
mean inactivity to Pennsylvanians. 
To get back to the question, which 
really prompted the survey, how many 
“first-timers? It was found that about 
7 per cent of the Resident Hunters’ 
Licenses were issued to persons who 
had not previously held such license. 
The following table lists, by age groups, 
the approximate numbers obtaining a 
license for the first time that year: 
Ages 12-13 years ___ 18,900 
Ages 14-15 years 11,200 
Ages 16-17 years ____. . 9,000 
Ages 18-19-20 years ._ 6,700 
Age over 21 years __. 20,200 
TOTAL ___. 66,000 
It was noted that the age of “first- 
timers” definitely was related to the 
population density. In the rural coun- 
ties the greatest number of beginners 
appeared in the 12-13-year age group, 
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and in the more urban counties the 
greatest number of new hunters was 
found in the group 21 years and over. 
As an example in McKean County, a 
heavily forested county in the northern 
part of the state, 56 per cent of the 
“first-timers” were 12-13 years of age 
and 30 per cent were over the age of 
21 years; in Delaware County, a highly 
populated residential county adjacent 
to Philadelphia, only 9.2 per cent of 
the beginners were in the 12-13-year 
age group, but 50 per cent were found 
over the age of twenty-one. 

Data of this type is important in 
modern wildlife management. 

The facts relative to the habits of 
the hunters are equally as important 
as the hunted in planning of efficient 
programs and policies for future man- 
agement. The applications for the 1961 
resident hunting and trapping license 
contain questions of a similar nature 
as the sample survey conducted in 
1960. This and the questions on spe- 
cies of game hunted will be very bene- 
ficial and all applicants are urged to 
answer accurately. 





Be Sure You Get Official Digest 


Every person who purchases a 
license to hunt or trap in Pennsyl- 
vania this year will receive an “Official 
Digest of Pennsylvania Hunting and 
Trapping Laws and _ Regulations.” 
Printed in dark green ink, this pocket- 
size folder contains answers to most 
questions asked about firearms, bow 
and arrow hunting, possession and 
transportation of game, bounty pay- 
ments, licenses, and current hunting 
seasons and bag limits. A new size 
for this official digest has been 
adopted this year so that it can be 
kept right with your hunting license 
tag. 

Be sure you get your copy of this 
“Official Digest” when you purchase 
your license from the issuing agent. 
The list of hunting seasons and bag 
limits are not printed on your license 
tag this year—but they can be found 


in the pocket folder “Digest.” 
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From North Central Pennsylvania Marched 
The Civil War's Most Colorful Regiment. . . 


The Bucktails 
Were Wildcats 


By Don Neal 


UST prior to the Civil War thou- 
sands of square miles in north 
central Pennsylvania had come to be 
known as “the wildcat district.” 

Roughly, it included the counties as 
far west as Warren, as far east as 
Tioga, and as far south as Clearfield. i 

At the same time this area was cov- 
ered by vast tracts of virgin white pine 
forests and was peopled by an odd 
assortment of lumberjacks, frontier 
farmers, and the last of a dying breed, 
the professional hunter-trapper. 
pa South Carolina had seceded from 

5 the Union, the Confederate States of 
America had been formed, and the 
ere “little civil war” of Kansas was still 

A fresh in the memories of these moun- 
tain men. War was coming, they were 
certain. A war that would, in the end, 
either preserve the Union, or see it 
dissolved. 

The men of the Wildcat District 
had no question in their minds as to 
: which way they wanted the issue de- 

\ cided. The Union would be preserved. 
Even if the long barrels of their hunt- 
ing rifles turned a cherry red in its 
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defense, or their lives were to be given 
in the worthy cause. 

Finally, two days before President 
Lincoln was to issue a call for 75,000 
men, a highly respected young man of 
the district, Thomas L. Kane, wrote a 
letter to Pennsylvania’s Governor Cur- 
tin offering to raise two companies of 
cavalry. The offer was accepted, but 
Curtin specified “rifles” rather than 
“horse.” 


Kane, however, had overestimated 
the task of recruiting. With the first 
call to arms seven companies were 
formed within the boundaries of the 
Wildcat District and giants dressed in 
red woolen shirts, high boots with 
pants stuffed into the tops of them, 
and battered felt hats on their heads, 
drilled or “stood parade” with fron- 
tiersmen dressed in deerhide breeches 
and jackets on vacant lots in the ma- 
jor villages of McKean, Cameron, 
Warren, Tioga, Elk and Clearfield 
Counties. The McKean County Rifles, 
a swashbuckling outfit commanded by 
Kane, wore bucktails in their hats, a 
badge that later became the symbol 
of gallantry to the Bucktail Regiment. 

Kane himself was an Abolitionist. 
Son of a Philadelphia court judge, he 
was well-educated and widely trav- 
eled, had Mormonistic leanings and 
was a brother to the famed arctic ex- 
plorer, Elisha Kent Kane. He had 
come to the Wildcat District to man- 
age large land holdings of his family. 
Being a born crusader, he now stood 
ready, at the age of thirty-nine, to lead 
his enlisted log-cutters and frontiers- 
men wherever Fate and President Lin- 
coln dictated. 


The first move to assemble the Buck- 
tails as a fighting unit was made as 
Kane marched his company from 
Smethport over the mountains to Em- 
porium where the Cameron Rifles, re- 
cruited by John Eldred, were in readi- 
ness. It was the evening of April 23, 
1861, after a hard day’s hike, that the 
McKean Rifles paraded down the 
torchlit streets of Emporium to join 
the Cameron Rifles who waited at the 
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village square to greet their compa- 
triots. Demonstrations, long-winded 
speeches, and some good old-fashioned 
rough-and-tumble fighting among the 
lumbermen kept the event moving at 
a lively pace until well into the night. 


Early the next morning the two 
companies moved out on their way to 
Driftwood where they were to rendez- 
vous with Hugh McDonald’s company 
of Elk Rifles, a unit made up of lum- 
berjacks from the vicinity of Benne- 
zette. They were a boisterous lot, and 
as they progressed along the narrow 
road that had replaced the famous 
Sinnamahoning Trail of Indian days 
they sang the songs of their back- 
woods bunkhouses. But they had tired 
of these even before reaching Hunt- 
ley, so when an exuberant youth near 
the head of the column let out with a 
yell resembling the cry of a hungry 
wildcat, he was answered by another 
from far back along the line. This set 
off a chorus of cries with each lumber- 
jack and frontiersman trying to outdo 
all others. The result was a weird 
shrill medley of unhuman yowls that 
must have struck terror into the hearts 
of even the feline wildcats of the 
nearby hills. At least, from that time 
on, the wildcat yell of the Bucktails 
struck terror into the hearts of all who 
heard it, friend and foe alike. 


McDonald’s unit was waiting at the 
junction of the Driftwood and Ben- 
nett’s branches of the Sinnamahoning. 
A crude camp was established for the 
three companies, then Kane went to 
see a local lumber dealer about raft 
timber. It was his plan to transport 
the volunteers by river raft from this 
point to Loch Haven where they 
would reach a railroad. 


The lumber dealer, Kane found, had 
more business acumen than patriotism, 
for he insisted on payment for the 
timbers and it was necessary to pass 
the hat among the men to finally ac- 
quire them. But once paid for, the logs 
were soon fitted into four rafts with 
one of the crafts being constructed 
somewhat more substantially to ac- 
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commodate Kane’s horse. On this raft 
the flag was fitted to a pole at its front 
and a bucktail was tied just below it. 
And now, with the rafts ready and 
snubbed safely at the stream’s edge, 
Kane posted sailing orders for the 
next morning. 

With a pre-dawn start, the rafts 
traveled swiftly on the current of the 
Sinnamahoning, running the rapids 
with a sureness that spoke well for the 
ability of the crewmen. However, 
there was an occasional grounding at 
which times the riders of the stricken 
craft were forced to unload and man- 
handle the raft back into the stream. 
But within a few hours they had 
passed Keating and were now riding 
the bigger and less troublesome waters 
of the Susquehanna’s west branch. By 
late afternoon the fleet had reached 
Loch Haven where the volunteers 
made camp in an abandoned field. 

Word from Governor Curtin awaited 
Kane here. Due to an avalanche of en- 
listments, the Governor said, only two 
companies of the Wildcat District 
could be used at this time and he sug- 
gested all others return home. When 
Kane reported this to the volunteers, 
bedlam broke loose. Not by a damn 
sight, they yelled! They had come to 
fight, and fight they would; even if 
they had to kick some sense into Andy 
Curtin when they got to Harrisburg. 

But Kane had further problems 
about getting his men to Harrisburg. 
For Andy Curtin had failed to arrange 
transportation for even the two com- 
panies he asked for, which suggested 
to Kane that even these companies 
werent too badly wanted. It was an 
ignoble end, he thought, to the fine 
response of the Wildcat District to a 
recruiting drive he had personally di- 
rected, so he mustered his spunk and 
decided to go on to Harrisburg with 
all three companies. To help him out, 
a citizen of Loch Haven advanced 
the money to move the contingent to 
Sunbury by rail. 

Meanwhile, a Warren County lum- 
ber dealer, Roy Stone, had enlisted 
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and organized a company of Rafts- 
man’s Guards and had somehow man- 
aged to fit them with uniforms. When 
word from Tom Kane failed to reach 
him by early May, Stone decided to 
wait no longer, so he loaded his men 
into twelve large boats and started 
down the Allegheny to Pittsburgh to 
reach the railroad. Four days later the 
company landed there and was as- 
signed to an army camp in the city, 
but when unsanitary conditions made 
this camp untenable they were moved 
to another camp twelve miles up the 
Allegheny. 


Evidently word of the McKean 
Rifles adopting the bucktail headdress 
had reached Stone’s men before leav- 
ing their native country. Each and 
every one of his rugged ex-lumber- 
jacks flew one from the topmast of 
his battered felt. This, along with 
the fact that each man carried his 
personal long-barreled hunting rifle, 
gave the Raftsman’s Guards an air of 
prestige with lesser companies in the 
camp who as yet had neither uniform 
nor rifles. 


However, Stone was having the 
same trouble Kane had experienced. 
Arrangements for rail transportation 
of his company to Harrisburg hadn't 
been made and as he drilled his men 
day after day at the camp on the Alle- 
gheny it still failed to come through. 
But Stone, like Kane, was determined 
and after several exchanges with the 
headquarters at the state capitol ar- 
rangements were completed to move 
the company to Camp Curtin. They 
arrived there May 29, 1861. 


At the same time Kane had marched 
his McKean Rifles out of Smethport, 
two companies from Tioga County 
had left by rail, via Corning, N. Y., 
and due to better transportation ar- 
rangements these had been the first 
of the future Bucktails to arrive at 
Camp Curtin. However, the McKean 
Rifles, the Cameron Rifles, and the 
Elk Rifles were not far behind, having 
secured passage in empty cattle cars 
that were being brought down from 
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Sunbury to the state capital. A few 
days later Ed Irvin arrived at Camp 
Curtin with his Raftsmen’s Rangers 
from Clearfield County, so that when 
Stone’s company finally arrived all 
seven companies from the Wildcat 
District were on hand. 

Mixed with the men from the settled 
farm country and the cities, the moun- 
tainmen from the Wildcat District 
had soon created the impression that 
they were something special. No others 
were so boisterous, so devil-may-care, 
so ready and willing for an out-and-out 
brawl, nor did any other company 
have an identifying insignia to com- 
pare with their flapping bucktails. If 
trouble developed and the “wearers of 
the bucktails” found themselves out- 
numbered by warriors from a down- 
state company, the shrill cry of a 
hungry wildcat would bring comrades 
rushing to their rescue. Soon, an esprit 
de corps developed that tended to 
draw the Wildcat companies closer 
and closer together as a consolidated 


fighting unit, but as yet they had not 
been mustered into the regular army. 

By early June all of the companies 
at Camp Curtin had been sworn into 
state service as units of the Pennsy]- 
vania Reserve Corps. But they were 
on a company basis. By this time, 
though, regimental' organization was 
in the making and the Wildcat com- 
panies had petitioned General McCall 
to combine them in a rifle regiment 
with Thomas Kane as colonel. Before 
McCall took action on the petition, 
however, one of the Tioga companies, 
after an argument with Kane, pulled 
out to join another regiment. This left 
the Bucktails three companies short 
of regimental strength. 

To fill the gap, Morgan’s Rifles of 
Perry County, Wayne’s Independent 
Rifles of Chester County, and the Irish 
Infantry of Carbon County were ad- 
mitted to Bucktail membership. Or- 
ganization of the regiment was com- 
pleted on June 13, 1861, with Tom 
Kane as colonel. But due to lack of 
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military experience, Kane resigned in 
favor of Charles J. Biddle of Philadel- 
phia, taking the commission of lieu- 
tenant colonel for himself. 

It was during the period of organi- 
zation that the citizens of Harrisburg 
came to wonder if a Confederate in- 
vasion of their city could really be 
worse than having the boisterous Wild- 
cats stationed at Camp Curtin. The 
mountainmen were decidedly opposed 
to army discipline and had a proclivity 
to visit the city’s saloons and taverns. 
These factors, aided and abetted by 
strong drink, were responsible for the 
intermittent squalling of wildcats call- 
ing to others of their kind throughout 
most of the early summer nights. 

Regardless of their local reputation, 
the regiment with “a bucktail in its 
hat and the cry of hungry wildcat in 
its throat” caught on and there wasn’t 
a soldier in Camp Curtin that wouldn't 
have considered membership in its 
ranks an honor. In fact, later in the 
war recruiting agents were promising 
membership in the Bucktails as an in- 


ducement, even though it would have 
taken ten regiments to accommodate 
their enlistees. 

Relief came to the beleaguered city 
of Harrisburg in late June. Colonel 
Lewis Wallace, with the Eleventh In- 
diana Volunteers, had penetrated as 
far as Cumberland, Md., and was in 
need of support if he was to hold the 
position. At the request of General in 
Chief Winfield Scott, McCall ordered 
the Bucktails, along with the Fifth, 
into action. They moved out over the 
Pennsylvania and Broad Top Rail- 
roads, via Huntingdon, to take up a 
position southwest of Bedford close 
to the Mason-Dixon Line. The Buck- 
tails were off to war! 

An oft-told story claims that as the 
troop train carrying the Bucktails 
pulled out of the Harrisburg station a 
former soldier, a veteran of the Mexi- 
can War, turned to another veteran 
and said, “If Jeff Davis hears those 
b----rds squall some night the Con- 
federate States will be back in the 
Union by morning.” 














NON-RESIDENT STUDENTS AND HUNTING LICENSES 


Students in Pennsylvania colleges and universities who hail from other states 
sometimes run afoul of the law because they improperly obtain a resident hunt- 
ing license. To prevent such incidents the Game Commission advises: 

Persons who are only temporarily in this Commonwealth and intend to re- 
turn to their original place of abode outside of Pennsylvania when their pur- 
pose has been accomplished here, are not, under the Game Law, considered 
bona fide residents of the Commonwealth. Therefore they must purchase a 
nonresident hunting license to lawfully hunt or trap wildlife in Pennsylvania. 





WE PAY TAXES, TOO! 


In accordance with existing law, the Pennsylvania Game Commission pays 
fixed charges in lieu of taxes in the amount of ten cents per acre per year on 
State Game-Lands acreage. The Department of Forests and Waters pays a like 
amount on State Forest acreage under their control. Many persons apparently 
do not realize that such a law exists and that the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission and the Department of Forests and Waters do pay these fixed charges 
in lieu of taxes. 
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Is It True What They Say 
About Bucks in Doe Seasons?... 


They're Not Doe Seasons 


By Lincoln M. Lang 
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ALE fawns, better known as “but- 
ton bucks,” make up only 19 to 
22 per cent of the antlerless deer killed 
in Pennsylvania during antlerless deer 
seasons. Anyone who doubts these fig- 
ures will have to come up with some- 
thing better than the thousands of 
antlerless deer examination records ac- 
cumulated by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. These facts are presented 
to enlighten those who express con- 
cern that a high ratio. of male deer 
are killed during the so-called “doe” 
seasons and that these males will not 
be available for hunting in future 
antlered (“buck”) seasons. 

The purpose of antlerless seasons is 
to reduce the deer herd to the limits 
of the carrying capacity of the range 
or to maintain the deer herd within 
these limits. At the same time, the 
harvest of antlerless deer provides ad- 
ditional recreational opportunity for 
Pennsylvania hunters—the basic goal 
of good wildlife management. In or- 
der to accomplish this, deer in all age 
classes must be taken, and these in- 
clude some female fawns and, like- 
wise, some button bucks. The desired 
result is aimed at obtaining and main- 
taining the proper age and sex struc- 
ture of the herd. 

Casual observation of a few deer 
killed during antlerless seasons tends, 
in some cases, to mislead hunters to 
believe that the male deer harvest in 
an antlerless season is excessive and 
out of line with proper deer herd con- 
trol. It is true that certain small areas 
may yield a large number of button 
bucks or that a group of hunters at a 
certain camp may kill more button 
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MALE ADULTS THAT 
MAVE SHED THEIR 
ANTLERS (7%) 


SEX ANP AGE COMPOSITION OF FENNSILVANIAS ANTLERLESS DEER HARVESTS 


bucks than female deer. But conclu- 
sions drawn from such limited samples 
are misleading and usually in error. 
Statements made from observations of 
these examples become greatly ex- 
aggerated to include much larger areas 
such as a township, a county, or even 
the whole state. 

In extreme cases, some hunters are 
heard to say that button bucks make 
up half the antlerless deer kill. The 
fact is, button bucks could make up 
half the antlerless kill only if there 
were almost no adult does to shoot 
and practically the entire antlerless 
deer harvest was composed of fawns. 
Male and female fawns are born in 
almost equal numbers. Adult female 
deer are known to make up approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the total Penn- 
sylvania deer herd on an opening day 
of an antlerless season following a 
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regular buck season. Therefore, it is 
impossible for the male fawn kill to 
reach anywhere near half the antler- 
less harvest. 

Some adult bucks that have pre- 
viously shed their antlers are bagged 
during antlerless seasons. Due to this, 
certain groups of hunters have advo- 
cated an earlier buck season so as to 
have the opportunity to kill these ani- 
mals as antlered deer. Actually, these 
bucks with shed antlers make up only 
3 per cent of the antlerless deer kill. 
This percentage is rather insignificant 
when other factors connected with the 
timing of the hunting seasons are con- 
sidered. It is true that if the opening 
day of buck season came much later 
in the winter, more bucks would have 
shed their antlers before or during the 
season and would not be legal as 
antlered deer. Although a few bucks 
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drop their antlers earlier, most antlers 
are dropped late in December and 
January. Some animals carry their 
antlers much later. 

On the other hand, if the opening 
day is earlier, it would interfere to a 
greater extent on the latter portion of 
the rutting season. This would tend 
to have a detrimental effect on the 
future fawn crop since the opportuni- 
ties for females to be bred would be 
lessened. Pennsylvania records show 
that most breeding takes place from 
the first week in November to the first 
week of December. Dates for the 
Pennsylvania deer seasons are set to 
get the most from the deer herd recre- 
ationally while at the same time allow- 
ing for maximum opportunities for 
reproduction. In order to obtain maxi- 
mum benefits from any game crop, 
the primary emphasis must be placed 
on the species itself; hunter conveni- 
ence must be a secondary considera- 
tion. It would certainly be inimical to 
the best interests and welfare of any 
game species, and the hunting thereof, 
to jeopardize productivity with an ill- 
timed season. 

Aside from male fawns and older 
bucks that have shed their antlers, 
there is another group of males—those 
adult bucks that did not grow visible 
antlers. In recent years these deer 
have been making up another one per 
cent of the antlerless deer bagged. 
Most of these undernourished and 


LINCOLN LANG is Assistant 
Leader of the white-tailed deer 
study presently being conducted by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion as a Pittman-Robertson re- 
search project. He is a graduate of 
West Chester State College and 
earned his Master of Science de- 
gree from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. A native of Chester County, 
he worked as an ecologist with the 
Saskatchewan Department of Nat- 
ural Resources before joining the 
research staff of the Game Commis- 
sion in 1959, 





stunted bucks were found in counties 
where food conditions are extremely 
poor. Inadequate rations result in poor 
antler development. Without antler- 
less seasons and proper herd manage- 
ment, these bucks with extremely short 
“spikes” would increase in number 
and provide nothing in the way of 
recreation. At the same time they 
would be helping to further deplete 
the food supply. 

The harvests of antlerless deer are 
designed to weed, balance and main- 
tain the deer herd in a healthy con- 
dition in closer compatibility with 
deer range conditions. They are not 
strictly “doe seasons.” Although fe- 
males make up the major portion of 
the antlerless deer killed (75 per 
cent), some bucks are and should be 
taken. The number isn’t too great. 





DEER MORTALITY RECORD—MAY AND JUNE 


The following record, and comparison with last year, of deer killed in Penn- 
sylvania during the months of May and June were compiled from reports 
submitted by Game Protectors across the Commonwealth. They cover only 


the known mortalities. 


Crop Illegally Miscel- 
Damage Vehicles’ Killed laneous Dogs Total 


1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 


May 9 10 481 631 
June... 32 34 568 608 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 


16 38 17 21 20 31 54 731 
22 21 56 92 19 19 697 774 
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Why Not a Hunter's Choice 
Pennsylvania Deer Season 





By Harvey A. Roberts 
Chief of Research 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


O CCASIONALLY the suggestion is 
advanced that a “hunter's choice” 
or any deer season in Pennsylvania 
would please many shooting sports- 
men without jeopardizing future deer 
hunting. Advocates of such a season 
cite results obtained in other states 
where deer are harvested on an “either 
sex-any age’ basis. However, this com- 
parison is valid only when the amount 
of gunning pressure, the availability 
of open hunting territory, the char- 
acter of forested areas, size of herds 
and other conditions are quite sim- 
ilar. It cannot be assumed that be- 
cause an “any deer season” has proven 
satisfactory in some states it would be 
desirable or practical in Pennsylvania. 
As a rule, Pennsylvania seasons for 
antlered deer have been of two weeks 
duration, thus permitting the enjoy- 
ment of camp life. A hunter’s choice 
season necessarily would be brief, and 
thus would eliminate camp life and 
vacations “away from it all.” 

The basic goals of deer manage- 
ment are to produce the maximum 
number of harvestable animals con- 
sistent with other land uses and to 
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regulate hunting so that the annual 
crop will be fully utilized. These real- 
istic objectives are attainable only 
through a sound deer management 
program. 

Studies and long years of experience 
have clearly demonstrated that the 
only practical method of managing 
a healthy deer herd is to harvest ant- 
lered and antlerless deer. In order to 
obtain the desired harvest, hunting 
pressure must be regulated. The Penn- 
sylvania antlerless i license alloca- 
tion system provides the necessary 
control of hunter numbers and hunt- 
ing pressure. Thus this system consti- 
tutes the most important tool avail- 
able for managing our deer herd. 

In view of the need to periodically 
harvest antlerless deer the suggestion 
is often made, “Why not eliminate the 
antlerless deer license and establish a 
hunter’s choice season?” While this 
technique has been successfully used 
elsewhere its application in Pennsy]l- 
vania is not feasible. Under this ap- 
proach all control over hunting pres- 
sure would be lost. As a result certain 
areas would be grossly overharvested, 
others grossly underharvested. Fur- 
thermore, much of our deer range is 
comparatively accessible and, with 
several hundred thousand deer hunt- 
ers afield, a hunter’s choice season 
would have to be restricted to one 
day. Under such a management pro- 
gram the Game Commission could not 
accomplish its main objectives, which 
are to provide Pennsylvania sportsmen 
with maximum recreation opportuni- 
ties and at the same time safeguard 


the deer herd. 
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This Fall? 


By A. J. MacDowell 


siren was the last time you had 
your shotgun on the firing line? 
Last November in the hunting fields, 
last spring at a sportsmen’s club picnic, 
or last week at a trap or skeet field? 
Or has it been resting quietly in the 
closet or gun rack for months, await- 
ing the opening of the small game sea- 
son this fall? If so, you better think 
twice. Firing a few shells at tin cans 
a week or a day before the season 
opens will hardly qualify you as a 
good shot and you will never be ready 
to hit game with any degree of regu- 
larity. 

There must be a gun club some- 
where close to you, if you live in Penn- 


A. J. MACDOWELL is a trap 
and skeet shooting champion, gun- 
smith, and pro at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club and other gun 
clubs in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
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sylvania. Pay this club a visit and start 
shooting regularly. Shoot a few rounds 
each month throughout the year and 
you will see a constant improvement 
in your shooting. For it is in the han- 
dling of your gun—the obtaining of a 
familiar feeling with it—that will in 
the end pay off and bring results. The 
continuous shooting at moving targets, 
such as clay birds, is the easiest prac- 
tice you can do. Only in such practice 
will you discover the little changes 
that can be made to make you a bet- 
ter shot. 

If, for instance, you find yourself 
shooting under the target, your gun 
stock probably has too much drop at 
the heel. If you find by measuring that 
the drop is, for example, 2% inches at 
the heel, have your local gunsmith 
make it 24 inches by either bending 
the stock or inserting a piece of wood 
on top of the comb. 

Are you shooting on the tail of 
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FOUR MOST IMPORTANT DIMENSIONS in the fitting of a gun stock to a shooter are: 
drop at comb, drop at heel, length of “‘pull,”” and pitch. The most important is pitch. 
Pitch actually regulates the raising or lowering of the point of impact of the gun out 
where the target is, and is obtained by altering the slant of the butt. A gun with a long 
“toe” will have a high point of impact when the flat surface of the butt is held firmly 
and evenly against the shoulder, whereas a gun with a shorter “‘toe’’ will have a lower 
point of impact because the end of the barrel will have more “pitch down.” 


quartering targets? If so, most likely 
your gun stock is too long. In this 
case, have % inch cut off the length. 
If you are still getting “tail feathers,” 
have another % inch cut off. Inciden- 
tally, too many people are shooting 
stocks that are too long rather than too 
short. If a stock is too short, you will 
most likely bump your nose with your 
thumb once in awhile. If this happens, 
have the stock lengthened a half-inch. 
These things can only be determined 
by experience—by shooting and more 
shooting. That is why it is so impor- 
tant to keep on familiar terms with 
your gun. 


Long Barrel vs. Short Barrel 


Many people are of the opinion that 
long-barrel guns shoot harder than 
short barrels. When you stop to con- 
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sider that it takes only about 18 inches 
of the barrel to generate the gases 
from the powder load, how then can 
a 30-inch barrel shoot any harder than 
a 26-inch barrel, provided the powder 
load is the same? 

Three drams of powder or the 
equivalent and 1% ounces of shot will 
give the same figures on the ballistic 
range in a 26-inch modified or full- 
choke barrel that a 30-inch barrel will 
give, provided the barrels are bored 
alike and provided the same load is 
shot in both. Where many people are 
fooled in this is that one may shoot a 
30-inch full-choke barrel against a 30- 
inch modified barrel without knowing 
it. In that case, one barrel would 
shoot harder (give a better pattern) 
than the. other. 

I had a friend come to me recently 
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with two guns, both 30-inch, both 
marked “full.” He claimed both were 
not alike. One gun shot harder or 
closer than the other. He was right— 
one of the barrels had been rebored 
and he did not know it. The one that 
had been rebored he had bought 
secondhand and he was going by what 
was marked on the barrel. 

I also believe that some guns will 
handle some loads better than other 
ones. If this ever occurs to you, do a 
little experimenting by shooting the 
different loads both in the field and at 
paper targets large enough to enable 
you to put the entire pattern on the 
paper at about 35 yards. To give you 
an example, I once had a 28-inch field 
gun, very light in weight, that handled 
2% drams of powder so well that I 
shot this load at everything. To this 
day, I am sure that I was more deadly 





at grouse with it than any other gun 
I have ever owned. The explanation 
for this is quite difficult because, ac- 
cording to the ballistic experts, this is 
not so. But in my opinion, the answer 
was simply “recoil.” With heavier loads 
than the 2% drams, the gun seemed to 
over-swing. Nothing worked smoothly 
and the gun never seemed to go 
where I wanted it to go. But I finally 
figured out that the increased recoil 
was to blame. I knew it was coming 
and I tightened up. So watch the way 
your gun handles with different loads. 
When you find everything working 
smoothly and there is no tenseness in 
your shooting, stay with that combina- 
tion and you will get results. 

By all means keep in practice—by 
shooting in the off-season as often as 
you can. You will be a better shot for 
having done so. 











NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION VISITS RISE 


National forest records continue to be broken as 92.5 million recreational 
visits were totaled for 1960, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. This 
latest figure is an increase of 13.5 per cent over the previous year. 

Counts by U. S. Forest Service field offices show that the visits for fishing, 
hunting, hiking, and riding increased more than those for other types of rec- 
reation. Skiing use also increased in 1960 as several new winter sports sites 
began operating. Other recreation visits, which included wilderness travel and 
“general enjoyment of the forest environment,” increased the normal 10-15 per 
cent. Motorists driving through the forests are not recorded in the recreation 
count. 

In order of popularity, the purpose of recreation visits, the Forest Service re- 
ports, are general enjoyment, picnicking, fishing, hunting, and camping. 

Under its Operation Outdoors Program, the Service constructed 3,000 picnic 
and camping units in the forests last year, but the recreational demand con- 
tinues to exceed available facilities. 





NEW SOIL CONSERVATION BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


“Help Keep Our Land Beautiful” is the title of a new 16-page booklet by the 
Soil Conservation Society of America. The fifth in a series of educational book- 
lets distributed by the Society, this picture story in color portrays an American 
family touring the United States and its concern with the treatment of the soil, 
man’s basic resource, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

In demand by schools, youth and adult groups, the booklets are available 
at 20 cents each from the Society at 838 Fifth Avenue, Des Moines 14, Iowa. 
Business firms and others that desire to make bulk distributions can print their 
messages on the blank back page. Special prices are available for large 
quantities. 
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Bear Bait 


CARBON COUNTY—Tom McKeon, 
manager for Stackpole Carbon Com- 
pany Lodge and grounds related the 
following: Early in June, he had some 
men doing some maintenance work on 
their skeet field, when they heard a 
fawn bawling in the adjacent forested 
area. Investigating, they saw an adult 
bear with a fawn in its mouth, shak- 
ing it much in the manner of a terrier 
shaking a rat. The bear didn’t appear 
to be alarmed at their approach. He 
continued shaking the fawn till it 
stopped bawling, and then left with 
the fawn in its mouth—one of nature’s 
tragedies seldom seen.—Land Manager 
Robert H. Spahr, Wilcox. 


Deer Wash 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Dep- 
uty Game Protector Mike Evangelista 
related this story to me. On his way 
from work he noticed three deer in a 
field, directly across from a new Three- 
Minute Car Wash Company. They 
were watching with amazement the 
endless line of cars getting their 
weekly dunking. When Mike reached 
home, his wife, Jean, immediately noti- 
fied him that the local police had 
called requesting his services. It 
seemed that one of the deer got the 





bright idea that this man-made object 
was just the ticket. Mike stated that 
he ended up with one water-logged 
deer with a beautiful washed and 
polished coat. The last time I heard 
from Deputy Evangelista, he stated, 
“Ed, if it works on cars... and now 
deer .. . do you think it may work on 
people?”—District Game Protector Ed- 
ward Sherlinski, North Wales. 


Fighting Mad 


FOREST COUNTY — On June 28 
while on patrol I saw a woodchuck 
crouched at the side of the road. As I 
approached I could see he was in a 
fighting mood. With teeth bared he 
ran at the car as we passed and struck 
the rear tire. His momentum carried 
him into the middle of the road so 
that a car following straddled him 
without hitting him. After the car 
passed he was still looking in our di- 
rection as if to say “Come on back if 
you want some more. —District Game 
Protector Cecil Toombs, Jr., Tionesta. 


Woodchucks Away 


BERKS COUNTY — Many land- 
owners are greatly disturbed about the 
abundance of groundhogs on their 
properties. Any groundhog which lives 
within sight of a highway does so at 
his own risk. Too many hunters are 
concerned only with those they can 
see from the cars. In many cases, if the 
hunters would take time to make 
themselves known to the landowners, 
the hunters would be welcomed and 
permitted to use farmers’ lanes to drive 
into remote sections where the ground- 
hogs are most destructive and where 
the farmers would welcome more 
effective control of them. — District 
Game Protector Joseph A. Leien- 
decker, Reading. 
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Expert Angler 


POTTER COUNTY — During the 
latter part of May while fishing the 
Allegheny River, a mile or so above 
the borough of Coudersport, a local 
fisherman was changing flies as he 
watched the lower end of the pool for 
rising trout. Hearing a crashing in 
the bushes along the bank upstream, 
the fisherman saw a large black bear 
leaning out over the water. The bear 
remained motionless for minutes as it 
peered into the pool. Then suddenly 
it slashed its paw into the water and 
out on the bank flashed a beautiful 
brown trout. The fisherman chose this 
particular moment to stand up and 
yell at Mr. Bear, who then abandoned 
his catch and high tailed it off into the 
woods. The fisherman then picked up 
the trout which measured 14 inches 
and found a long deep gash in its 
back. The gash had been inflicted by 
the bear’s claw. — District Game Pro- 
tector H. Richard Curfman, Couders- 
port. 


Forced Labor 


INDIANA COUNTY — On June 4, 
1961, I received a call from a local 
resident of Pine Township stating that 
a doe deer was having troubles in his 
vicinity. He asked if I could come out. 
I went to the area and the man who 
had found the deer took me back to 
the spot. By all indications the doe 
had a very hard time having her three 
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fawns, two being dead. The other one 
appeared healthy. The local resident 
carried water back to the deer and 
offered to keep checking on the deer 
and would let me know the next morn- 
ing how the fawn was coming along. 
I was surprised the next morning when 
he called stating that the fawn was 
doing good but that the doe had died. 
An autopsy was made and again I 
was surprised to find that the doe had 
one broken rib, causing internal bleed- 
ing and eventually causing the deer’s 
death. The deer was only 1,000 feet 
from a blacktop road and I feel that 
perhaps the doe had been bumped 
with a car, causing this unusual! event. 
— District Game Protector John A. 
Badger, Indiana. 


Reinforced Home 


LUZERNE COUNTY — On Satur- 
day, June 17, after having removed 
the beaver dams at Lake Nuangola, 
I left the area by the usual route I 
follow when I check the dams at the 
lake. A few days prior, I had no- 
ticed a hole in the concrete on a 
bridge in Rice Township. This day as 
I was approaching the bridge, I no- 
ticed something different about it that 
I hadn’t noticed before. As I came 
near enough to see what it was, I was 
very surprised to see that it was a 
woodchuck. I have come to this con- 
clusion: this woodchuck has been read- 
ing the newspapers—he heard about 
the space flights, etc., and decided that 
now is the time to evacuate this den 
in the ground and move to a concrete 
reinforced home.—District Game Pro- 
tector Robert W. Nolf, West Hazleton. 





NOW LET 
THEM come! 
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Not Long for This World 


BEDFORD COUNTY—Game Pro- 
tector Shaffer and I were on patrol in 
the vicinity of Potter Creek when we 
observed a woman aiming a .22 rifle 
at what must have been a snake in a 
rock pile at the abutment of a small 
bridge. After firing one shot she ex- 
plored the pile by probing with the 
end of the barrel. Finally, to be more 
effective, she turned the rifle around 
and holding it by the barrel used it 
like a wrecking bar to move some of 
the larger stones. We never found out 
the woman’s name, however, it’s a 
certainty that if she continues this 
practice, we will meet her relatives 
when we investigate her hunting acci- 
dent.—District Game Protector John 
Troutman, Bedford. 


Charge of the Owl Brigade 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY—On 
June 6, 1961, it was reported to me 
that on property owned by the Alumi- 
num Company of America, about 
seven miles from New Kensington, an 
employe was attacked during the day 
by several large birds. The following 
day Deputy Heckman and I went to 
investigate. I was armed with a scope- 
sighted rifle and Deputy Heckman 
with a single-shot 410. As we did not 
know the exact location of the birds 
we split up. About five minutes after 
we separated I heard two shots. When 
I found Deputy Heckman he was just 
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a little bit upset. He had one great 
horned owl lying at his feet. He told 
me that as he approached an apple 
tree near an old house foundation four 
owls flew at him. He fired at them and 
missed. He had a hole in his shirt 
sleeve to show how close they had 
come. One of the owls flew into a tree 
about forty yards away and he shot it. 
That evening we tried to call them 
into us but with no luck. The next day 
we went back better armed and found 
one of the owls which we shot.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Phillip L. Young, 
New Kensington. 


Snake Collectors 


LEBANON COUNTY—On Sunday, 
June 18, 1961, a group of about forty 
men, women, and children gathered at 
State Game Lands No. 211 and spent 
the day in an unusual outing. Their 
express purpose was to look for snakes 
of all kinds and when they found one 
to catch, to add it to their large col- 
lection. In the evening when I checked 
with Bill Miller, Myerstown, their 
leader, I found that they had captured 
17 varieties including both rattlers 
and copperheads along with several 
black and three hog-nosed snakes and 
a ring-necked snake. This is a very in- 
teresting but rather dangerous hobby. 
—Land Management Assistant Ralph 
L. Shank, Pine Grove. 


Late Nests 


LANCASTER COUNTY — Late 
spring spells a late nesting season for 
our pheasants. I have a report from 
one farmer destroying nine pheasant 
nests while mowing in one hayfield 
and the nests were all occupied with 
hens hatching from 12 to 18 eggs. Only 
a few of the hens escaped the cutting 
bar. The sportsmen clubs in this area 
are working with the farmers and 
have planted approximately 10,000 
multiflora roses each year for the past 
three years restoring old fence rows 
for nesting cover that were taken away 
about ten years ago.—District Game 
Protector Wallace Woodring, Ephrata. 
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Hunter Safety on Wheels 


LAWRENCE COUNTY—Lawrence 
County, I believe, will be the first 
county in Pennsylvania to have a 
Hunter Safety unit on wheels. Or- 
ville Grossman, of New Castle, a long 
time backer of safe gun handling, 
is setting up the mobile unit. It will 
contain all the necessary literature, 
guns and other equipment to “move 
in” to any area and put on a complete 
Hunter Safety course. The project has 
been endorsed by the Lawrence County 
Sportsmen’s Club, John Lamoree, 
Judge of Lawrence County, and other 
leading citizens and sportsmen. Need- 
less to say, I am enthused about the 
unit since its possibilities are un- 
limited. Presently, the initial expense 
of the unit is being covered by indi- 
vidual and group contributions. Cer- 
tificates of participation are being 
given to backers of the project.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Calvin A. Hooper, 
Jr., New Castle. 


They Said It Couldn’t Be Done 


CLINTON COUNTY -— At a recent 
Hunter Safety Instructors Class at 
Teachers Conservation Laboratory at 
State College, one of the women teach- 
ers said that she had recently pur- 
chased a .22 revolver and had gotten 
a permit to carry it for protection. 
Later while examining one of my re- 
volvers, she asked me why the cylin- 
der on her revolver wouldn't open like 
the one on my service pistol. I agreed 
to take a look at her gun, and lo and 
behold, the impossible stared right 
back at me. She had all eight shells 
loaded in the wrong end of the cylin- 
der of the Hy-Standard revolver, and 
the cylinder closed. And they said it 
couldn’t be done.—District Game Pro- 
tector Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 


Production Line Style 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY — I 
checked one of my wood duck boxes 
on Swamp Creek near Schwenksville, 
Pa., during the month of April and 
found that it held a female woodie 
with her eggs. They hatched out and 
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she left with her brood. I inspected it 
again in May and it held another 
female woodie which again hatched 
her young and left. I took the boat and 
checked the nest again in June and 
found a female screech owl with two 
young. Since I thought that the woodie 
nesting season was about over I left 
the owls to themselves and _ finally 
they left the box. On June 29 I hap- 
pened to go by the box again, checked 
it and found that I had another female 
woodie sitting on 13 eggs. This par- 
ticular box was well used this sum- 
mer, as it produced three broods of 
wood ducks and one brood of screech 
owls. — District Game Protector Wil- 
liam E. Shaver, Harleysville. 


Bald Bait Bucket 


GREENE COUNTY — In June, I 
stopped along Ten Mile Creek to 
check a fisherman who had just com- 
pleted seining for crayfish, As I counted 
the contents of his minnow pail, this 
honest sportsman bent over and took 
off a fine imported straw hat, which 
revealed five more crayfish and a 
shining head, smooth as the ivory of 
a pool table. How he withstood those 
under that hat, later years will only 
tell. Was he afraid of going over his 
limit? This wasn’t the answer. He had 
exactly 35, and that included those 
five explorers. Or could he have read 
or heard where crayfish were the 
secret to restoring a youthful crop of 
hair?—District Game Protector Theo- 
dore Vesloski, Carmichaels. 
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Prize Fight 

PERRY COUNTY — On June 29, 
1961, while traveling on Route 849 
near Ickesburg I was forced to stop 
my car due to a line of traffic parked 
on the highway. I left my car and 
approached the front of the line to see 
the “wreck.” Upon inquiring about 
the cause from a bystander, I was in- 
formed that two ring-necked roosters 
were having a fight in the middle of 
the road. One was bloody and the 
other had lost a lot of feathers but 
neither had lost his zeal for a good 
fight. Upon separating them and run- 
ning them off the road I heard a voice 
in the crowd mutter “Let them fight.” 
— District Game Protector James 
Moyle, Blain. 


Hooked Duck 


LEHIGH COUNTY—On June 7, I 
received a telephone call from Mrs. 
Leonard Edwards, a resident of Allen- 
town, and she related the following 
story: 

The night before she and her hus- 
band had been fishing along the Le- 
high Parkway and she had observed 
a mallard hen with a brood of about 
eight young ducklings. She noticed 
that the hen had extreme difficulty 
walking and swimming. She also no- 
ticed some sort of material wrapped 
completely around one of the duck’s 
legs. With this information and an ap- 
proximate idea as to the location of 
the helpless duck, I proceeded to the 
spot and located the crippled hen. 
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Wading back and forth across the 
creek through several choice fishing 
spots which were then being used by 
some fishermen, I tried to herd the 
mother duck and her brood out of the 
water. The duck finally decided to 
take to the brush' where I finall 

caught her and removed a fish oak 
and several inches of leader that were 
imbedded in her leg. She was re- 
leased and allowed to join her brood. 
Many thanks to Mrs. Edwards for the 
very humane gesture.—District Game 
Protector Edward F. Bond, Allentown. 


Front Seat Companion 

VENANGO COUNTY-A motorist 
who was driving a Volkswagen hit 
a deer. The deer came completely 
through the windshield and landed on 
the driver’s lap. At the time the driver 
had his safety belt fastened around 
his waist. A passing motorist stopped, 
opened the door and dragged the deer 
off him. The deer had been killed 
instantly on impact and maybe it was 
a good thing because there just 
wouldn’t have been room for both of 
them to try and get out at the same 
time. The driver said two hours later 
he was still shaking.—District Game 
Protector John R. Miller, Oil City. 


There’s No Place Like Home 


ERIE COUNTY—Russell Seymour, 
of Union City, R. D., obtained a pair 
of mallard ducks that were descend- 
ants of wild stock. He liberated them 
on a beaver pond near his home ex- 
pecting them to nest and raise young 
in the area. In April, while there was 
snow on the ground, Mr. Seymour 
went to the pond to check on the 
ducks and found their tracks in the 
snow, heading in a straight direction 
for their original home. He followed 
them for several miles on foot and 
then drove around a couple of squares 
with his car. The last he knew the 
ducks were making good progress 
toward their original home and about 
seven miles of the distance had been 
covered. — District Game Protector 
Elmer Simpson, Union City. 
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Afield With Youngster and Gun 





By Chase Hunter 


BH serve once was a time when Dad 
handed his boy the rifle from over 
the mantel and said, “Son, take this 
rifle and this cartridge and get us a 
rabbit for supper. If you don’t get a 
rabbit, get a turkey. And if you can’t 
get a turkey, get a squirrel. But if you 
miss, don’t bother coming home to 
supper—there won't be any.” 

Call it a “heritage” if you like but, 
by whatever name, a youngster is 
never taller than when he is afield 
with his gun. Regardless of his age, a 
boy with his gun assumes the stature 
of a man. 

This “innocence of youth” begets an 
attitude toward firearms that is pure 
and simple—“it is mine to do the right 
thing with my gun.” Perhaps here is a 
lesson that even we knowing adults 
would do well to heed. Even when 
three different boys take just one rifle 
out into the woods, they each con- 
sider it their own personal responsi- 
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bility and their own private trial to 
make good. 

Witness just such a trip by the 
three Clede boys—Bill, 13, Mike, 12, 
and Eddy, 10—and a lone single-shot 
.22 rifle. 

Being the oldest, Bill had to carry 
the rifle but, already a well-trained 
marksman, he was careful to keep it 
pointed always in a safe direction— 
and with the action open. Since he had 
the rifle, Bill walked first in line and 
he kept the muzzle pointed ahead. 
The box of ammunition was safely 
tucked away in the pocket of the ob- 
scure supervisor standing silently out 
of the picture. 

A shooting date in the woods was 
what the boys wanted and careful 
preparations had been made. First, 
and most important, was to instill in 
the boys an attitude, not of fear, but 
of healthy respect. “It’s a man’s place 
to handle a gun,” Tiny Helwig told 
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DOWN RANGE is the direction in which a 
gun should always be pointed when on the 
firing line. Everybody fires from the same 
shooting position at the same time. 


SIGHT PICTURE looks something like this. 
The black bull’s-eye should appear to be 
perfectly balanced on top of the front blade 
sight of the rifle. 


them. And the boys believed him. 
Soon they were convinced that, to 
handle a gun, they had to think like 
men. They had to recognize and ac- 
cept the obligation that possession of 
a gun carries—responsibility. 

When they accepted this attitude, 
they felt ready to take their gun 
shooting. 

The selection of a place tv shoot 
had been carefully considered. The 
boys checked with the police first to 
be sure they were legal and the help- 
ful desk sergeant even suggested a 
couple of places where he knew shoot- 
ing would be safe—under proper su- 
pervision. But like all good shooters, 
the boys wanted to check personally 
to be sure the fired bullets could not 
get out of their range area. 

They searched for and found a spot 
right at the edge of a clearing where 


IN THE BLACK is good news on any rifle 
range. There’s nothing as fine as the ad- 
miration of others when a boy shoots a 
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ing or “off-hand” position. 


a dirt embankment would catch and 
hold their bullets. 

Other preparations were simple. 
Paper targets are handy and they are 
usually available at the local sporting 
goods store. Or you can write to the 
Sportsman’s Service Bureau, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y., for 
free NRA Ranger targets. Three quali- 
fying targets scoring 70 points or bet- 
ter and $.50 sent to the National Rifle 
Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., bring 
you an attractive NRA Ranger bras- 
sard to attest to your shooting skill. 

Other targets on the Saturday after- 
noon expedition included tin cans and, 
of all things, a pack of Necco wafers. 
These sugar candies break when they 
are hit and with a little moisture on 
one side, will stick in place. The next 
time it rains, the wafers dissolve leav- 
ing no mess afterwards. Of course, the 
boys knew that stones and glass 
bottles were TABOO as targets. 

Think also of something to put the 
targets on. The boys took along one 
short and two long boards, nailed into 
the form of a “U,” but they didn’t 
need them. The legs of an old sifting 
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GOOD SHOOTING STANCE is important in making high scores, especially in the stand- 


screen provided them with a ready- 
made target rack. 

You don’t need a rifle range or even 
an NRA Instructor rating to have a 
shooting session like this one. And 
that is the beauty of it. All you need 
is a boy, a rifle and a little bit of 
ammunition. When the shooting is 
over, youll be in for a surprise. Where 
a boy walked with you before now 
stands a young man wearing the broad 
smile of new-found self-confidence. 
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First Student Officer Class 


Holds 25th Anniversary Party 


The first student officer class to 
graduate from the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s training school held a 
25th Anniversary Reunion in State 
College on July 8. Of the 27 original 
members of the class who graduated 
as Pennsylvania Game Protectors on 
March 15, 1937, 21 are still in service 
with the Commission. Their names 
and present assignments: 

George A. Dieffenderfer, District 
Game Protector, Danville; Ralph E. 
Flaugh, District Game Protector, Al- 
bion; Edwin W. Flexer, Land Man- 
ager, Quakertown; Clyde E. Laubach, 
District Game Protector, Elysburg; 
Joseph E. Leiendecker, Jr., District 


Game Protector, Reading; Duane E. 
Lettie, Land Management Assistant, 
Northeast Division, Dallas; R. $. Lich- 
tenberger, Chief, Division of Admin- 
istration, Harrisburg; J. Bradley Mc- 
Gregor, Land Manager, Washington; 
James A. Osman, Land Management 
Assistant, Northcentral Division, Avis; 
Robert D. Parlaman, Conservation In- 
formation Assistant, Northwest Divi- 
sion, Franklin; George B. Smith, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Reedsville; Al- 
bert R. Bachman, Supervisor, Farm- 
Game Section, Division of Land Man- 
agement, Harrisburg; Bruce W. Cath- 
erman, P-R Area Leader, Southwest 
and Southcentral Divisions, Ligonier; 


QUARTER CENTURY REUNION of First Student Officer Class was attended by these 
Game Commission employes: Left to right, first row: Kistner, Sprankle, Reed, Osman, 
Cramer, Ruha; 2nd row: Morningstar, Titus, Laubach, Lichtenberger, Orr, Catherman, 


G. Smith, Lettie; 3rd row: Flexer, Liendecker, Dieffenderfer, E. Smith, Bachman. 


























Claude B. Kelsey, District Game Pro- 
tector, Troutville; Joseph W. Kistner, 
Land Manager, Jersey Shore; Ray- 
mond H. Morningstar, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistant, Northcentral Division, 
Avis; Richard W. Orr, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistant, Southeast Division, 
Reading; Nicholas Ruha, Land Man- 
ager, Everett; George E. Sprankle, 
Land Manager, Mehoopany; and Da- 
vid R. Titus, District Game Protector, 
Warren. 

Of the six other members of the 
original class, William A. Moyer re- 
cently retired from Commission serv- 
ice as a District Game Protector in 
Lehigh County. Five other men had 
left Commission service earlier to enter 
other work: John G. Kennedy, Roger 
M. Latham, John B. Miller, Albert 
Wargo, and Stephen J. Zemyan. 

Among those who took part in re- 
union ceremonies were Robert D. 
Reed, Wildlife Information Specialist, 
Harrisburg staff, who was assistant 
superintendent of the training school 
for the first class, and Wilbur M. 
Cramer, Management Analyst on the 
Harrisburg headquarters staff, who 
was Superintendent of the Commis- 
sion training school for the first several 
classes. In a speech based on a parody 
of the Gettysburg Address, Cramer 
aptly summarized the purpose of the 
school and paid tribute to its first 
graduating Hm He said: 

“A score and five years ago the 
Game Commission brought forth in 
this Commonwealth a new school, 
conceived with the idea and dedicated 
to the plan that trained men would 
make a better corps of Game Pro- 
tectors. 

“Now we are concerned with con- 
sidering whether that school or any 
school so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure. We are met for the 
quarter-century anniversary of the be- 
ginning of that school. We have come 
to celebrate and to review what has 
happened to those young men com- 
prising the experimental group who 
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trained that the Game Commission 
might do a better job. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do 
this. But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate — we cannot elevate — the 
Game Commission to its highest tasks. 
The grand men who served so well 
during the years have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The Commonwealth will little 
note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what you 
did during these past 25 years. It is 
for this class to be dedicated now to 
the unfinished work which you have 
thus far so nobly advanced. May I 
repeat it, it is rather for you to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before you—and take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which you en- 
rolled and have been thus far so 
loyally devoted—that you may highly 
resolve that your service may not be 
in vain and that this group shall have 
a new vision of service—and that the 
regulations and policies of the Com- 
mission, by the Commission for the 
sportsmen shall not perish from the 
Commonwealth.” 

When the Commission established 
its training school (now officially 
called the Ross Leffler School of Con- 
servation) and announced plans for 
enrolling the first student officer class, 
2,255 inquiries were received from all 
parts of Pennsylvania. Of this num- 
ber, 428 were invited to take the writ- 
ten competitive examination in Harris- 
burg on June 20, 1936, and 35 student 
officers were selected from those who 
made the best scores and were able to 
pass the rigid physical examination 
and oral interview. President of the 
Commission at the time the first stu- 
dent officer class was in training, and 
only man now serving on the Com- 
mission who was a member then, was 
Brig. Gen. Nicholas Biddle, of Beth- 
ayres. Executive Director at the time 
the school was started was Seth Gor- 
don, who retired from Commission 
service in 1948. 
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TAXIDERMY EXAMINING BOARD inspects a sample submitted by one of the 11 ap- 
plicants for a taxidermy license. Left to right: Paul Sharp, Newport; Chairman Harold 
T. Green, Director of Exhibits, Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences; and James 


Kosinsky, Carnegie Museum. 


Seven Pennsylvanians Qualify 
In Taxidermy Examination 


Eleven men desiring to practice tax- 
idermy in Pennsylvania were thor- 
oughly tested, June 27, at the Har- 
risburg headquarters of the Game 
Commission. 

The seven who qualified for the 
license are: 

Kenneth L. Kerns, 1131 Flora Lane, 
Boothwyn, Pa. 

David S. Howell, P. O. Box 147, 
Unionville, Pa. 

George F. Ringo, R. D. 2, Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

Robert B. Parr, Sr., 106 S. Prince 
Street, Shippensburg, Pa. 

Anthony C. Santillo, R. 211 College 
Street, Ellwood City, Pa. 

Norris Brown, Jr., R. D. 1, West 
Chester, Pa. 

George Paul Gavasto, Logan’s Ferry 
Heights, New Kensington, Pa. 

In addition to the written examina- 
tion each applicant was required to 
submit examples of his work. The 
Game Law provides, also, that before 
taking the test a person who desires to 
practice taxidermy in Pennsylvania 
must first serve a regular taxidermy 
apprenticeship for a minimum of four 
months, under the supervision of a 
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museum of recognized standing or a 
qualified and licensed taxidermist. 
These requirements are to protect the 
interests of hunters and trappers who 
value their wildlife trophies enough to 
pay a specialist to properly preserve 
them. 

Chairman of the Taxidermy Exam- 
ining Board was Harold T. Green, 
Director of Exhibits, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. The 
other board members were: James 
Kosinski, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, and Paul Sharp, Newport, Pa. 


Erie Man Wins National 
Crow Calling Contest 


Many Pennsylvania shooting enthu- 
siasts enjoy the off-season sport of 
calling and wing-shooting crows. But 
few of them would claim being in the 
same league with Erie’s Bob Martin. 
This spring, at Frankfurt, Ky., and for 
the second time in three years, Martin 
won the national crow calling cham- 
pionship of the National Crow Hunt- 
ers Association. 

Outdoor writer Bill Walsh reveals 
two secrets of the champ’s success. 
“Martin,” he says, “pays special atten- 
tion to camouflage clothing as well as 
mastering crow ‘language. ” 
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CANOE ASSOCIATION members joined the 
POWA Float Trip and enjoyed the river 
scenery in the Land of the Endless Moun- 
tains. 





Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
Make North Branch Float Trip 


Nearly 60 members of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Outdoor Writers Association, 
wives and guests made a 3-day float 
trip on the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River July 14-16. Starting 
at Sayre, the group floated to Towanda 
on Friday, from Towanda to Wyalus- 
ing on Saturday, and to Laceyville on 
Sunday. The trip was designed to ac- 
quaint the group with the scenery and 
recreational facilities of the area, now 
called the land of the Endless Moun- 
tains. 

Myron Shoemaker, president of the 
Endless Mountains Association and a 
member of the Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Writers, organized the float with the 
help of many area organizations and 
individuals. On Thursday night, the 
writers were guests of the Sayre Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Sayre Sportsmen’s 
Club, Waverly Sportsmen’s Club, Ath- 
ens Chamber of Commerce, Thomp- 
son’s Tavern, and local motels. On Fri- 
day breakfast was served at O’Brien’s 
Waverly Hill Restaurant and the group 
was taken on a guided tour of points 
of interest in the valley, including the 
Round Top Recreation Area overlook- 
ing Athens. Friday night the Towanda 
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BIG WALLEYE was hooked by Francis 


Kemp, outdoor writer from Huntingdon, and 
landed with the help of his brother, Ray. 





and Wysox Chambers of Commerce 
served as hosts to the group and on 
Saturday night the group stayed at 
Joe Kasts’s famous “Cabin on the 
Rocks” near Wyalusing. The trip ended 
in Tunkhannock Sunday evening with 
a dinner sponsored by the Tunkhan- 
nock Sportsmen’s Club. 


NORTH BRANCH of the Susquehanna flows 
through some of the best scenery in Penn- 
sylvania. Long, deep pools permit good 
boating and fishing; the shorelines are 
largely in their natural state of beauty. The 
river provides a home for songbirds, water- 
fowl and other wildlife. 























































Iu Memoriam 





C. ELwoop HuFFMAN 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion lost an able member through 
the death of C. Elwood Huffman, 
Marshalls Creek, Monroe County, 
on August 5. He was appointed to 
the Commission in July, 1955, and 
had served continuously since. Mr. 
Huffman was elected President of 
the 8-member Commission in Jan- 
uary, 1957, and held this post for 
three years. He was an ardent 
sportsman throughout his life and 
was deeply interested in wildlife 
management and natural resource 
conservation. 

A native of Marshalls Creek, Mr. 
Huffman was born October 20, 1903. 
His parents, the late Jay and Edith 
Huffman, pioneered in the resort 
business in the Poconos. Mr. Huff- 
man attended public schools and 
was graduated from East Strouds- 
burg High School. He was gradu- 
ated from Bucknell University with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. Since 
1940, he was owner-manager of 
Mountain Lake House. 
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Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association Urges 
Multiple Purpose Planning 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Associ- 
ation, at State College, June 16, urged 
multiple purpose planning on all the 
state’s major rivers and stepped-up 
park programs around Pennsylvania's 
urban areas after a three-day meeting 
celebrating the organization's 75th an- 
niversary. The association, oldest state 
conservation organization in the United 
States, was instrumental in starting a 
state forestry program in the 1890's. 

The group also declared that it will 
supplement its current KEEP PENN- 
SYLVANIA BEAUTIFUL program 
with a tourist program entitled SEE 
PENNSYLVANIA BEAUTIFUL to 
be financed with revenue from the 
groups GOOD OUTDOOR MAN- 
NERS PROGRAM. 


* 





RALPH L. SHANK was recently promoted 
to the position of Land Management Assist- 
ant in the Game Commission’s Southeast 
Field Division Headquarters at Reading. A 
graduate of the Commission’s training 
school, he has served as district game pro- 
tector in Chester and Schuylkill Counties, 
recently has been a land management offi- 
cer with headquarters at Pine Grove. 
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National Conservation 
Library Established 


The first national center containing 
lore and learning of conservation has 
been established by the Denver Li- 
brary Commission, which has author- 
ized a special collection in the city’s 
new, modern library for manuscripts, 
reports, diaries, correspondence, pho- 
tographs, and books dealing with “con- 
servation history, policies, practices, 
and programs,” the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. 

The action followed a three-year 
search by Denver conservationist, Ar- 
thur H. Carhart, who wished to assign 
his library to a central depository 
specializing in this field. No such place 
was found. 

In the new center, conservation 
leaders of tomorrow will be able to 
review, in one location, the records of 
campaigns that resulted in national 
forests, national parks, soil conserva- 
tion programs, wildlife protection and 
management, and many related sub- 
jects. 





Wingard Named 
To New Position With 
Penn State Extension Service 


Robert G. Wingard, Penn State Uni- 
versity graduate and for nine years 
head of its extension wildlife program, 
has been named chairman of a new 
extension section combining forestry 
and wildlife management. 

His appointment to the new position 
was announced by Dr. H. R. Albrecht, 
extension director. 

Wingard was educated in the Mil- 
lersburg, Pa., public schools and at Penn 
State where he received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in forestry and a Mas- 
ter of Science degree in forestry wildlife. 

After two years as project leader in 
wildlife research with the West Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission, he 
was named to the University staff Oc- 
tober 16, 1952. An extension wildlife 
specialist, he developed a_ wildlife 
management program that has won 
the endorsement of farmers, sports- 
men’s groups and public officials. 


PENNSYLVANIA JUNIOR CONSERVATION CAMP on the Penn State University Forest 
in Stone Valley has been the training ground for almost 200 junior sportsmen this sum- 
mer. Conducted by the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, this outstanding 
project in outdoor education attracted this group from northwest and north central Penn- 


sylvania from July 16-19. 
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BUSY HIGHWAYS can be deathtraps for DOE DEER PAUSES before bounding across 
deer, especially during late fall. Deer cross- the highway. The driver of this car had 


ing signs are posted at known points along sense enough to stop and to watch for other 
heavily traveled roads. deer which often follow behind. 


WATCH FOR DEER WHEN YOU DRIVE 


Deer mortality on Pennsylvania highways increases markedly during late 
fall and early winter, records show. More vehicle-deer collisions occur in this 
period partially because it coincides with the whitetails’ mating season, when 
the animals are on the move. Also hunters’ dogs and booming guns during the 
game season often frighten the animals into running across roads. 

Many highway signs warn of the principal deer crossing areas in the state. 
However, motorists should know that the animals, present in all counties, may 
dash out from fields as well as woods. The driver who knows deer will pay 
scant attention to the one that has crossed the road ahead. He will slow down 
and watch for one or more of the animals to dart from the place the first one 
appeared. Another good reason for lifting the foot from the accelerator when 
a deer comes in view is that these animals sometimes misjudge the speed of a 
fast-moving vehicle. Also, when frightened on a road, particularly on a slippery, 
hard surface, deer may lose their footing and fall. 
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MOST UNPLEASANT DUTY performed by Pennsylvania game protectors and their 
deputies is picking up highway-killed deer. Here District Game Protector Jack Miller, 
of Oil City, examines two yearlings hit by vehicles along the Fryburg to Oil City road 
in Venango County. Deer still fit for human consumption are taken to charitable institu- 
tions; other animals have to be disposed of at dumps and sanitary fills. 
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Bounty Payments Again 
Decline; Total Payments 
$4,000 Under '60 


More than 14,000 foxes and great 
horned owls were probated for bounty 
in Pennsylvania during the fiscal year 
which ended May 31, 1961. These 
predators were submitted on 6,395 
valid claims and payments totalled 
$98,462. The Game Commission paid 
a bounty of $4 on each red or gray 
fox, and $5 on each great horned owl 
legally killed in a wild state during 
the 1960-61 fiscal year except from the 
opening day of the 1960 small game 
season through the months of Novem- 
ber and December. The total included 
bounty payments on 7,586 gray foxes, 
15,502 red foxes, and 1,222 great 
horned owls. 


During the previous fiscal year 
(June 1, 1959-May 31, 1961), 6,620 
claims were honored and total pay- 
ments amounted to $102,691 for 8,207 
gray foxes, 16,087 red foxes, and 1,103 
great horned owls. 


Hawthorns Recommended for 
Wildlife Plantings 


A Pennsylvania study of hawthorns 
—the brush patch, spine-bearing cous- 
ins of apple trees — shows that four 
have good year-to-year fruit produc- 
tion and are worthwhile for planting 
in areas managed for wildlife. Aban- 
doned fields and pastures where haw- 
thorns grow are excellent areas for 
woodcock, grouse, and rabbits, the 
Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. 


The Keystone State study was un- 
dertaken by Dr. Kenneth B. Hoover, 
who concentrated on learning the 
factors and conditions that influence 
growth of the plants as well as those 
hawthorns that have the best fruit 
production. Native hawthorns were 
found to withstand competition from 
other plants better than introduced 
species. 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY OF 





BOUNTIES PAID ON PREDATORS 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 
JUNE 1, 1960, TO MAY 31, 1961 





Great 
Gray Red Horned Total 

Counties Foxes Foxes Ouwls Paid 

Adams 96 43 2 $ 566.00 
Allegheny 57 116 9 737.00 
Armstrong 240 339 21 2,421.00 
Beaver 100 83 2 742.00 
Bedford 99 457 18 2,314.00 
Berks 105 121 28 1,044.00 
Blair 21 304 20 1,400.00 
Bradford 89 369 48 2,072.00 
Bucks 66 68 7 571.00 
Butler 174 347 35 2,259.00 
Cambria 137 379 42 2,274.00 
Cameron 130 118 5 1,017.00 
Carbon 74 81 9 665.00 
Centre 203 521 75 3,271.00 
Chester 20 80 4 420.00 
Clarion 250 305 LZ 2,305.00 
Clearfield 351 467 26 3,402.00 
Clinton 196 135 24 1,444.00 
Columbia 93 96 4 776.00 
Crawford 153 765 64 3,992.00 
Cumberland 87 233 4 1,300.00 
Dauphin 151 29 5 745.00 
Delaware 9 9 1 77.00 
Elk 234 397 7 2,559.00 
Erie 119 548 -29 2,813.00 
Fayette 208 357 3 2,275.00 
Forest 39 243 2 1,138.00 
Franklin 135 375 6 2,070.00 
Fulton 75 101 15 779.00 
Greene 252 214 18 1,954.00 
Huntingdon 80 387 24 1,988.00 
Indiana 164 271 24 1,860.00 
Jefferson 320 402 36 3,068.00 
Juniata 38 157 20 880.00 
Lackawanna 33 84 35 643.00 
Lancaster 476 189 23 2,775.00 
Lawrence 30 135 5 685.00 
Lebanon 97 35 8 568.00 
Lehigh 36 45 7 359.00 
Luzerne 201 122 60 1,592.00 
Lycoming Li? 197 28 1,396.00 
McKean 97 405 13 2,073.00 
Mercer 50 355 41 1,825.00 
Mifflin 68 142 5 865.00 
Monroe 124 123 12 1,048.00 
Montgomery 6 47 8 252.00 
Montour 20 39 : 241.00 
Northampton 61 88 7 601.00 
Northumberland 62 71 12 592.00 
Perry 114 213 17 1,393.00 
Philadelphia -- -—- - Oo 
Pike 43 50 14 442.00 
Potter 132 452 4 2,356.00 
Schuylkill 125 60 32 900.00 
Snyder 29 121 10 650.00 
Somerset 117 574 36 2,944.00 
Sullivan 24 98 7 523.00 
Susquehanna 74 244 21 1,377.00 
Tioga 79 482 23 2,359.00 
Union 31 144 14 770.00 
Venango 132 318 12 1,860.00 
Warren 75 601 18 2,794.00 
Washington 131 223 19 1,511.00 
Wayne 57 kd 18 762.00 
Westmoreland 138 351 26 2,086.00 
Wyoming 40 146 30 894.00 
York 202 320 8 2,128.00 
TOTALS 7,586 15,502 1,222 $98,462.00 
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Why Student Sportsmen 
Leave Home and Class .. . 


There's More to Mansfield 
Than Books 


By Ed Van Dyne 


A’ MANSFIELD State College as 
on any campus, each season has 
its special activities. Crisp weather 
and drifting leaf smoke spell football, 
marching bands, special weekends. 
Winter’s hush is often broken by the 
shouts and groans of basketball fans 
inside the gym. Warm, lengthening 
days mean golf, May Day, class pic- 
nics, the crack of bat on ball. 

But at Mansfield, in Tioga County 
in the Northern Tier, the seasons have 


other appeals. Each fall, many Mans- 
fieldians take to the open with dog 
and gun. When winter closes in, many 
head for Denton Hill State Park and 
the newly developed winter sports 
facilities there. With spring, they seek 
out the trout streams of the Canyon 
Country. 

Casual questioning reveals that a 
sizable number of students regard 
opportunity for outdoor recreation as 
a primary reason for choosing the 


FAIR GAME. Miss Malinda Shiner, Harrisburg, right, a freshman at Mansfield State 
College, pauses to chat with Mrs. Ted Young, of Troy, during a bow hunt with Troy’s 





college. As the East becomes ever 
more densely populated, Mansfield 
College officials anticipate that the 
outdoor appeal will have an increas- 
ing effect on recruitment. College bro- 
chures are starting to stress the out- 
door aspect of Mansfield campus life. 

Within easy driving distance of the 
college is much of the best deer, bear 
and wild turkey country of the North- 
ern Tier. There's fine pheasant, quail 
and rabbit hunting within sight and 
easy walking distance of the campus. 
It’s not unusual for students to slip 
off for an hour or so of hunting be- 
tween classes. 

Fishing opportunities include hun- 
dreds of miles of prime trout waters, 
including such celebrated streams as 
Pine and Kettle Creeks, and such 
warm-water areas as Lyman Run and 
Hills Creek State Park. 

Interest in field and stream is by 


no means limited to the student body. 
Many faculty members are ardent out- 
door sportsmen. Few if any other 
members of the Mansfield family are 
more skilled with both rod and gun 
than Mrs. Helen Lutes, director of 
women’s physical education. 

Legends are growing around the 
outdoors aspect of campus life. For 
one full semester, two students kept 
a pair of beagles in the men’s dormi- 
tory without attracting enough notice 
to bring down an administrative ban. 

Less fortunate was a group of young 
hunters who stored some unrefriger- 
ated game in the heated dorm pend- 
ing a planned game dinner. They were 
“smelled out.” More experienced hands 
had to take over. 

But the dinner went on as sched- 
uled. The young hunters went out 
and bagged some more game, this 
time taking proper care of it! 


MANSFIELD HUNT. It’s not uncommon for college students and faculty members to 
head for the fields and woods bordering the campus for an hour or so of hunting before 
or after classes. Starting out after small game are, from left, Bill Strohecker, of Rebuck, 
and Jug McKeever, of Lancaster, both football players; and Tom Costello, of Millersburg, 


dean of men and assistant football coach. 

















You Are the Intruder; 
They Are at Home... 


Hunting Whitetail Deer 


By Tom Forbes 


— can be impressive and 
at times disconcerting. The odds 
that you will bag a deer in the archery 
season are 41 to 1. This was the suc- 
cess ratio in 1957 when 55,559 licenses 
were issued and 1,358 deer were re- 
ported to the Game Commission for 
the combined seasons. The any-deer 
bow season was of 8 days duration. 
The maximum number of licenses is- 
sued for bow hunting was 76,767 in 
1959. The bow hunters bagged 1,409 
deer, the highest kill reported since 
the archers’ deer season started in 
1951. The any-deer season for bow 
hunters in 59 was 28 days but the 
success ratio was one deer to every 
54 licenses issued. During the past 
four years there is no indication that 
Pennsylvania bow hunters have bene- 
fited to any extent by past seasons, 
although in the bucks-only archers’ 
season of 1952, a 12-day season, the 
all-time low of 1 deer for every 352 
bow hunters was recorded. 

It is also of record that the success 
ratio of Pennsylvania’s bow hunters 
is lower than that of the other big 
game states, despite the fact there are 
bow hunters in Pennsylvania who bag 
their deer with the bow every season. 
It would be a rash individual who 
would attempt to pinpoint the cause 
for this poor showing. In looking at 
the ten-year record it would not be 
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too much to expect to see some im- 
provement either in the bow hunter's 
ability to handie his weapon or how to 
get within bow range of the whitetail 
deer. Evidently such is not the case 
and we continue to post a rather poor 
record of success at the end of the 
season. 

Excluding the element of luck, there 
are two general conditions that must 
be met if we are to be successful bow 
hunters. First is the ability to shoot 
a bow accurately for a reasonable dis- 
tance. It means that one should be 
able to place an arrow in a ten-inch 
circle at thirty yards with consistent 
regularity. It is not an unreasonable 
goal and one that can be acquired by 
learning proper shooting technique 
and spending plenty of time on the 
practice range. Thirty yards is the 
average distance at which deer are 
killed with the bow in Pennsylvania. 
The second condition can be stated 
very simply. You have to be smarter 
than the deer. You may be one of 
those archers who is a four hundred 
shooter but can tramp the woods all 
day without seeing a deer; or you 
may be a former gun hunter and ex- 
cellent woodsman who has taken up 
the bow without learning to shoot it 
accurately. In either case there is little 
chance that you will be a successful 
bow hunter. 

The expert woodsman who has 
learned to shoot a bow combines his 
knowledge of game habits and _ his 
ability in stalking to close within bow 
range of the deer. Prior to the open- 
ing of the season he has scouted the 
territory for sign. He locates the trails, 
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the bed grounds, the sources of food 
and its abundance or scarcity. 


To stalk a deer successfully means 
more than walking silently through 
the cover. It embodies the art of con- 
cealment, to see without being seen, 
to take advantage of all available 
cover in moving through the territory, 
to remain motionless for considerable 
periods of time and most important to 
be able to break through the defen- 
sive protection with which the deer is 
naturally endowed. 


A deer depends on sight, smell and 
hearing, not necessarily in the order 
named, to warn of danger. It may re- 
main in concealment and allow the 
hunter to pass close by or it may slip 
silently away on sensing the approach 
of a hunter. If surprised it will spring 
into instant flight, relying on speed 
for safety. Any strange object in a 
deer’s home range will be an object 
of curiosity and a subject for investi- 
gation. Deer are frequently observed 
approaching an individual who re- 
mains motionless; their curiosity 
aroused, they seek to determine what 
new object has invaded their territory. 
Such actions have given rise to the 
statement that deer have poor eye- 
sight. Consider that a deer feeds 
mostly at night and that it can pick its 
way at full speed through thick cover 
and over uneven ground when safety 
depends on flight; the poor eyesight 
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theory can be discounted. Probably a 
deer’s sense of hearing is far better 
than a man’s due to the size and shape 
of the outer ear. A study of the deer’s 
daily habits leads us to the conclusion 
that the deer relies mainly on its sense 
of smell for protection. At night a 
deer feeds in the low lands and during 
the day it beds down in high places 
by choice. In doing this it is taking 
full advantage of the daily movement 
of air masses. When the sun hits the 
tops of the ridges in the early morn- 
ing the air in the vicinity is warmed 
and rises. The cooler air from the 
valleys then moves up the slopes to 
take its place. Thus scent is carried 
up the slopes to the deer on the 
ridges during the day. This motion or 
movement of masses of air reverses in 
the evening. As the high ridges cool 
first, the cold air falls down the slopes 
and pushes out the warm air in the 
valleys. Deer feeding in the open 
meadows of the lowlands are fairly 
safe from the bow hunter in the eve- 
ning. An approach cannot be made 
from the open and an attempt to work 
down the mountainside fails because 
the scent of man is carried ahead to 
the deer. These movements of masses 
of air are known as thermal currents. 
Proof of their existence is the effort- 
less sailing of large birds along the 
tops of the ridges in the early morning 
hours. They are taking advantage of 
these updrafts to maintain themselves 
in effortless flight. It is the movement 
of these thermal currents on what we 
normally consider a still day which 
carries the man scent over long dis- 
tances without dissipating it that gives 
notice to the deer of the approaching 
hunter. A good rule of thumb on a 
still day is to work the high ridges 
and benches or in working a ravine 
travel from the top to the bottom in 
the morning hours and if still hunting 
in the evening watch for deer coming 
down the mountain toward your place 
of concealment. 


Prevailing weather conditions should 
govern your method and direction of 
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hunting. If the wind is blowing so that 
the branches and leaves of the trees 
are moving, scent may be disregarded 
as it is rapidly and thoroughly dissi- 
pated in the air. Under these condi- 
tions the deer will probably have to 
rely on sight to give notice of ap- 
proaching danger. If the day is cloudy 
and overcast thermal currents are not 
created by the sun and the hunter’s 
choice of direction is governed solely 
by the prevailing wind 

On a rough windy day the deer by 
necessity must rely on sight to warn 
it of danger. It is reasonable that deer 
like ourselves will most readily detect 
movement and we must take every 
precaution to tip the odds in our favor. 
A deer may stand motionless if it 
believes that you do not see him. 
Study thoroughly all cover within 
sight. Not once but several times. 
Move slowly for short distances at a 
time. A deer in cover is hard to dis- 
tinguish from its surroundings; a flick 
of the ear or a movement of the tail 
may focus your attention on a spot 
and suddenly the entire outline of the 
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deer will take shape. If the deer ap- 
pears to be looking in your direction 

ou have little chance to draw your 
od and shoot. At your first move he 
will be off in full flight. You will have 
a better chance if you remain motion- 
less until the deer is convinced that 
you are harmless and turns his head 
away. More than once I have been 
able to close within thirty paces of a 
deer and then stood quiet and motion- 
less while they stared in my direction 
with their ears thrust forward. After 
what seemed an eternity of time they 
resumed feeding and except for an 
occasional glance in my direction ap- 
parently gave no further concern to 
my presence. 

If you are going to watch a trail 
pick a portion of the trail which you 
can observe from adjacent cover or a 
blind. If you stand in the trail you 
are like a red light at an intersection, 
giving every deer that would use the 
trail warning of approaching danger. 
There are two ways to construct a 
blind. You may build it well in ad- 
vance of the season so that the deer 
learn to accept it as a natural part of 
their territory or you may change 
natural conditions as little as possible, 
just enough to break up your silhou- 
ette, and hope that the deer will not 
notice the change. Stay off of stumps. 
Remember that you are much larger 
than the deer you are seeking and you 
must take every advantage of the art 
of concealment. Stand with a tree at 
your back to break your outline. Don’t 
expect to cover a 360-degree circle 
from your place of concealment. It is 
unlikely that any deer will give you a 
chance to turn around when you do 
hear one coming. Deer have come up 
behind bow hunters and if you can 
sweat it out they may pass to your 
front and give you a shot. 

When you arrive at your hunting 
ground in the early morning practice 
absolute silence. On high ground it 
is surprising how the voices of people 
are carried up from the valley by the 
thermal currents. Standing on a high 
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point the voices of farm folks can be 
plainly heard in the valley. Deer are 
accustomed to these sounds and to 
automobiles traveling on the high- 
ways, but they will be alerted if the 
voices come from unexpected loca- 
tions. Squirrels make a terrific racket 
scurrying through the dry leaves and 
cause deer no concern but a careless 
step by the hunter or any unfamiliar 
sound will alert a deer and cause it to 
slip silently away. 

A rainy day provides an excellent 
opportunity for a silent approach. On 
such a day the deer has to rely mainly 
on sight for protection. Both hunter 
and deer are harder to distinguish on 
such days, but careful observation of 
the cover in your immediate vicinity 
may reward you with sight of a deer 
that has been loathe to leave the pro- 
tecting cover. Carry a plastic bag 
with you and during a rain use it as 
a hood to cover the fletching on your 
arrows. Damp or wet fletching will 
change the trajectory of your arrow’s 





arrow nocked in your bow. 


flight. 

A word of caution. Avoid injury to 
yourself or a companion by carrying 
all your arrows in a quiver which has 
a hard leather or metal pocket cover- 
ing the broadheads. Do not carry an 


Remember, in the woods the hunter 
is the intruder; the deer is in familiar 
territory. If you want to hang a rack 
over the fireplace you will have to out- 
think the deer in his own back yard. 
Good luck. 











HAWKS OVER EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Game Commission calls attention to the fact that during September 
and October it is unlawful to shoot any hawk within an area in eastern 
Pennsylvania described in the Game Law as: 

“Beginning at Easton, Pa., and extending in a southwesterly direction along 
U. S. Highway Route No. 22 to the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg; thence 
extending in a northerly direction along the Susquehanna River and the west 
branch thereof to a point where State Route No. 405 traversed said river at 
Muncy, Pa.; thence in a northeasterly direction along State Route No. 405 to 
Hughesville, Pa.; thence extending in an easterly direction along State Route 
No. 115 to the junction of State Route No. 29 at Pikes Creek, Pa.; thence in a 
northerly direction along State Route No. 29 to the Pennsylvania State Line; 
thence in an easterly direction and thence in a southerly direction along the 
Pennsylvania State Line to Easton, Pa., the point of beginning.” 

The goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk and Cooper's hawk are unprotected in 
Pennsylvania throughout the year except in the described sector during Sep- 
tember and October. All other hawks in the Commonwealth are protected 
the year around. 
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Better Ballistics for 
Modern Pistols Make Them. . . 


The 200-Yard Handgun 


By Jim Varner 


MAX of our readers seeing the 
above title will probably won- 
der if we have gone out on a limb or 
stretched the truth a little too far. No 
doubt some will question the authen- 
ticity of the claims. Everyone has a 
right to express his own opinion and 
we won't blame any of our critics. It 
is difficult to impress the non-handgun 
user with the fact that the pistol or 
revolver is a comparatively long-range 
arm in certain calibers and under cer- 
tain conditions. 
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The expert and experienced pistol 
and revolver shooter expects top-notch 
performance from all of the better 
grade handguns. But most of them 
will agree that these firearms are lim- 
ited, as far as range and accuracy are 
concerned, to the skill of the user. If 
any of you doubt the claims made in 
the tests I am about to describe, we 
cordially invite you to visit us so you 
can shoot along with some of our long- 
range handgun shooters and be shown. 

Long-range revolver shooting is not 
new. You will find tough old Zachary 
Taylor’s troops were getting set for 
trouble down on the border about the 
middle of the 1840’s. He ordered 
courageous twenty-nine-year-old Cap- 
tain Samuel H. Walker of the Rangers 
to go east and locate Samuel Colt for 
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the purpose of designing and making 
at least one thousand bigger and bet- 
ter “Equalizers” immediately. The 
huge Walker Colt that emerged from 
this deal was named after Capt. 
Walker and we have every reason to 
believe this young American had a 
lot to say pertaining to its design and 
powerful ballistics. 

His report to Taylor, after manu- 
facture of the arm was started, read 
something like this: “It's a brute—a 
huge, heavy, powerful weapon supe- 
rior in range, hitting-power and accu- 
racy to oe seen before.” The 
bore was .44 (a figure reached by the 
Ordnance specifications of 50 round 
balls to the pound). It was designed 
to take either round ball or conical 
bullet giving it two missile weights— 
140 and 220 grains. Its long non-fluted 
cylinder held 50 grains of black pow- 
der and its nine-inch round barrel 
allowed plenty of time for this mighty 
charge to start the bullet on its way. 

Chronographs were unknown then 
so let’s do a little ballistic sleuthing 





by comparing this potent load with 
the heaviest black powder loads made 
for our well known Colt .45 long car- 
tridge (discontinued three or four 
decades back). Despite the fact we 
can easily reload the “Peacemaker” to 
its original black powder ballistics, we 
have in the cartridge collection two 
boxes of its original factory-loaded 
black powder cartridges as last made 
by Winchester and Remington. They 
carry 40 grains of black powder and 
250 grains of lead and develop 925 
feet per second velocity from a 54- 
inch barrel. The striking energy of 
such a load is around 500 foot-pounds. 
This is a rugged load! By comparison 
the Walker took ten grains more pow- 
der and thirty grains less bullet and 
had 3% inches of barrel length extra 
to work in. Its velocity with the 220- 
grain bullet must have been at least 
1,050 F.S. and 1,500 F.S. with the 
round ball. This would show both mis- 
siles striking not far from 700 foot- 
pounds. This is more crushing, bruis- 
ing “muscle” than anything made up 


LONG RANGE HANDGUN ADDICT Jim Trent is shown here “zeroing in’’ on a 200-yard 
target with his favorite Ruger Super Black Hawk .44 Magnum. 
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CHECKING THE GROUP of 12 shots fired 
at 150 yards on the standard 200-yard mili- 
tary “A” target, Jim Trent of the Scranton 
NRA Rifle Club finds them all in the black. 
He used his own hand-swaged 240 grain, 
half-jacketed bullets ahead of 16 grains of 
2400 powder. 


until the new Magnum .44’s. The idea 
was to make it unnecessary to waste 
more than one charge on man or beast, 
and later Walker wrote the pistol was 
as effective as the regular rifle at 100 
yards and superior to the musket at 
200 yards. 

Steels were not as good in those 
days as now and the Walker Colt had 
to be anything but dainty to handle 
such a big charge. It measured 15% 
inches in length and weighed in at 73 
ounces, close to double the weight of 
the ordinary heavy duty side arm of 
today. 


We will not go into further detail 
on long-range handguns of the past 
except to state our resourceful plains- 
men and pioneers thought nothing of 
dropping a deer at 150 yards or more 
with the .45 or 44-40 Colt “Frontier- 
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Peacemaker.” They simply would 
tackle most anything and accept any 
odds with this famous revolver. To- 
day, we have arms that are superior 
in steels using modern powders but 
these same steels and modern powders 
have upped the potential of the old- 
timers, especially from the hand- 
loader’s standpoint which keeps them 
right out in front as far as a long- 
range revolver is concerned. We will 
discuss in some detail what you can 
expect from good condition, high 
serial number revolvers made since 
the 1920’s, as well as the latest modern 
calibers when used with both factory 
and carefully loaded hand-loads. Be- 
yond our suggestions the rest is up to 
the individual behind the gun. 

Skill with the handgun is difficult 
to achieve. Slaphappy TV viewing 
certainly does not aid one’s concept of 
handling any firearm — especially a 
handgun. Speaking from -experience, 
we will say, it takes ten times more 
practice to be an expert with a pistol 
as with the shotgun; five times as 
much practice as with the rifle. The 
automatic big-bores, and especially, 
the powerful six-guns are tough bruis- 
ers to conquer—make no mistake about 
that. Avoid hunting big game with 
them until you develop considerable 
skill. One finds few hunters capable 
of reasonable medium- to long-range 
hunting ability with any handgun. 
Know your state laws thoroughly on 
owning, carrying and using these 
arms. Start on targets with the best 
.22 you can afford and purchase one 
of the new high-velocity revolvers in 
small caliber for long-range vermin 
shooting. Be sensible and do not at- 
tempt to hunt deer with any revolver 
striking less than the 357 Magnum. 
The .44 S. & W. Special, .45 long Colt 
carefully loaded with maximum hand- 
loads is still better as a deer killer, 
while the tremendous .44 Magnum is 
way out ahead of the others. 

Game does not stand still; does not 
pause beautifully silhouetted against 
a white background. It does not wait 
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for you to get your feet positioned, 
left hand on hip, and allow a careful 
squeeze of the trigger as you do on 
the target. Game shooting requires an 
entirely different technique than tar- 
get shooting. Therefore, it is always 
best when hunting to quickly take 
advantage of any steady rest support 
alongside of a tree or over a stone wall 
using both hands to firmly grip your 
revolver stock. Without such steady- 
ing supports, try the sitting position 
with the arm steadied between the 
knees or even the prone position—all 
of these when attempting a long dif_i- 
cult shot. Know the trajectory of the 
cartridge you consider best under all 
shooting conditions. To do these things 
the shooter must shoot, and shoot and 
shoot some more. Skill with the hand- 
gun affords the greatest satisfaction 
you will find in any firearm. Final 
warning: Never hold your hand ahead 
or alongside the cylinder of any re- 


TOO FAST for camera is the recoil of 
Trent’s .44 Magnum recoil. Skill with the 
handgun is difficult to achieve and both 
hands should be used to steady the mag- 
nums. 





volver, and especially the big ones 
unless you want to get burned badly. 

There has been such an upswing 
lately in the development and use of 
high-velocity revolvers in both small 
and big calibers we thought some 
data obtained by careful long-range 
tests would be interesting to our shoot- 
ers. The small calibered arms are for 
vermin only while the big ones are not 
only suitable for small game and ver- 
min but are suitable for deer in the 
hands of careful hunters. All were 
tried at 100 and 200 yards range using 
sandbag rests and the best hand- 
loaded cartridges or factory loads. 
Top-notch pistol experts fired and re- 
fired each revolver. While we call this 
article “The 200-Yard Handgun” we 
will probably surprise you by saying 
most all of the guns used would be 
consistently accurate to three and 
four hundred yards, so dear “amigos,” 
when you let one of those lethal slugs 
loose try to know where it is going 
to land. 

The firearms used were as follows: 
(No. 1) Ruger Mark 1 target .22 tar- 
get pistol with muzzle brake. (No. 2) 
The new S. & W. Model 53 .22 JET. 
This arm is the well known K-38 
chambered and bored for the new 
speed demon JET. (No. 3) Colt 357 
Magnum, 6-inch barrel, target sights. 
(No. 4) Colt 357 Python, 6-inch heavy 
ventilated rib barrel, target sights. ( No. 
5) Colt 44-40 Winchester, New Serv- 
ice, 54-inch barrel, Micro sights and 
trigger shoe. (No. 6) Remington roll- 
ing block Navy model single-shot, 8- 
inch barrel, target sights, .44 S. & W. 
Special. (No. 7) S. & W. 1950 model 
target revolver .44 S. & W. Special, 
64-inch barrel, target sights. (No. 8) 
Colt .45 New Service Target Model, 
74-inch barrel, target sights. (No. 9) 
Ruger Black Hawk .44 Magnum cali- 
ber, 64-inch barrel. (No. 10) Ruger 
same as No. 9 with 74-inch barrel. 
(No. 11) Ruger Super Black Hawk 
.44 Magnum, 74-inch barrel, and (No. 
12) S. & W. .44 Magnum with 8%-inch 
barrel. We were unable to obtain one 
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of the new 256 caliber arms from Colt 
or S. & W. as none are on the market 
to date. This cartridge is called the 
256 Winchester and will be mentioned 
later. 

No. 1, using the .22 long rifle car- 
tridge is an arm not allowed for shoot- 
ing game due to it being self-loading. 
However, this cartridge is highly ac- 
curate in both automatics and high- 
grade revolvers. It will do good work 
on pests and game like squirrels and 
rabbits and is the world’s best target 
caliber. You may not believe it but it 
will produce equal or better scores 
out to 200 yards than the big guns 
when wind conditions are not too 
severe. I have a friend who makes 
quite a few dollars by betting with in- 
experienced non-revolver users he can 
keep most of his shots in a 30-inch 
circle at 200 yards. He uses an S. & W. 
K-22 target revolver and does not use 
both hands or any support for the 
arm. A good way of extracting some 
spondulix from non-shooting victims. 
A lot of them will throw a $10 bet 
with perfect abandon, especially, when 
he hesitates slightly and appears to 
want to renege. Barnum truthfully 
said, “A sucker is born every minute.” 

No. 2, the Model 53 S. & W.’s latest 
.22 JET, is supposed to be the world’s 
fastest handgun cartridge. Actually, 
it is the 357 Magnum case tapered 
and necked down to .22 caliber. A 
forty-grain jacketed soft point bullet 
is used that is supposed to develop 
2,460 feet per second velocity from 
an 8%-inch barrel. At this velocity the 
little bullet develops 535 F.P. of en- 
ergy at the muzzle and 200 F.P. at 
150 yards. As you can see, its energy 
potential drops off sharply due to the 
light, short bullet but it does qualify 
as a fine, long-range small game and 
varmint cartridge. Cartridges cost 
around $6.50 per box of 50 but can 
easily be reloaded at less than half 
this cost. An extra cylinder can be 
purchased to use the long-rifle .22 for 
some $21 additional or one can use 
the .22 long rifle inserts which come 
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SIX SHOT GROUPS were fired at 200 yards 
from the S. & W. 8%-inch barreled .44 Mag- 
num and from the 62-inch barreled Ruger 
Black Hawk .44 Magnum. 


with the arm. This cuts its shooting 
cost to a minimum—a versatile re- 
volver listing at $110. 


Before leaving the new small-bore 
high-velocity revolver cartridges per- 
haps some are not clear on the 256 
Winchester that will probably be made 
by Colt, Ruger and S. & W. In this 
case Winchester preferred the .25 cali- 
ber to the .22 but they stuck to the 
357 Magnum case using a sharper 
shoulder and trimming it some .012 
of an inch shorter. It will be strictly 
a reloader’s proposition as one will 
have no cheap rim-fire cartridges to 
use. Its cartridge will cost as much as 
the JET. This 256 Winchester Mag- 
num cartridge has a muzzle velocity 
from an eight-inch barrel of 2,200 F.S. 
using a 60-grain special jacketed soft- 
point bullet which develops 650 F.P. 
of energy. This is the same as the 
25-20 Super Speed cartridge out of a 
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rifle. At 150 yards said load develops 
275 F.P. of energy. Low-power scopes 
coming out of Germany are designed 
for these revolvers. They carry the 
Nickel brand and are made in 1, 1% 
and 2 power and have full arm’s length 
eye relief. Mounts for same are made 
by Paul Jaeger of Jenkintown, Pa. 
Mounts and scopes are light and 
strong enough to withstand the heavy 
recoil of the .44 Magnum. Similar 
American made scopes and mounts 
will soon be available no doubt. At 
present the price of scopes and mounts 
relieves one’s bank account of seventy- 
five “simoleons” at least. Such scopes 
mounted on either of above speed 
demons with the 8-inch barrel lengths 
will give the perfectionist “woods 
loafer” the utmost in a 200-yard hand- 
gun for small-game to turkey and 
predators up to coyotes. 


No. 3 and 4, the 357 Magnum has 
been with us so long it is a well estab- 
lished fact this is one of the greatest 
handgun calibers ever made. With its 
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hand-loaded velocities up to 1,550 feet 
per second using a semi-truncated 
158-grain gas check or similar half- 
jacketed hollow-point bullet we found 
it did deadly accurate work at 200 
yards and is capable of continued fine 
accuracy to 300, 400 and 500 yards. To 
get the utmost out of this splendid 
cartridge use 6-inch barrels or longer. 
We have never lost a deer with this 
cartridge. The 357 handles all of the 
.38 Special loads as well as the best 
.38 Special arms. The versatility of the 
357 Magnum almost makes it a must 
for the shooter who prefers a_ .38- 
caliber revolver that will use every- 
thing from light target loads to long- 
range hunting loads of adequate 
power. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are so similar in 
performance they can be listed to- 
gether. The old 44/40 and .45 Colt, as 
well as the later .44 S. & W. Special 
are each purposely lightly factory 
loaded. As there are so many old and 
weakly constructed arms available in 
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USING BEST POSITION with all available support will pay off when shooting in the field. 
The author here fires the .45 caliber Colt revolver, New Service Target model. He is using 
19 grains of 2400 powder behind the Markell 250 grain Keith-type bullet. 
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these calibers heavier factory loadings 
could cause injury and legal trouble. 
Intelligent hand-loading for these old 
calibers with proper gas-check bul- 
lets from 200 to 250 grains driven 1,000 
to 1,200 F.S. qualifies them as fine 
long-range target and big and small 
game cartridges. During the last 35 
years we have bagged several deer 
and numerous chucks and predators 
with them. 

Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 (last four on 
our list) are something else. With 
either of the .44 Magnums mentioned, 
the average competent outdoorsman 
should be safe against any animal liv- 
ing on the North or South American 
continent. Present factory loadings for 
the .44 Magnum lists 1,470 F.S. muzzle 
velocity with a striking energy of near 
1,200 F.P. This load is over 100 F. per 
Sec. slower than its original loading 
which developed around 1,350 F.P. 
energy. These ballistics were from a 
6%-inch barrel. It is difficult to believe 


a little 24- to three-pound side arm 
can develop ballistics equivalent to 
the potent old 45/70-405 black powder 
load and produce the accuracy shown 
in our tests. We have every reason to 
believe we can cut these 200-yard 
groups at least 30 per cent. The .44 
Magnum is another versatile one 
which will use all .44 S. & W. Special 
loads as accurately as an arm made 
for it. 

Our group of long-range handgun 
addicts use and play with all calibers 
but the .44 Magnum is the most pop- 
ular number with them. One short 
article cannot adequately cover this 
phase of outdoor gunning. Later dis- 
cussions will delve into proper hand- 
loading, hunting game and predators 
as well as the possibilities of pistol 
telescopic sights and making your own 
swaged gas-check and half-jacket bul- 
lets. Until then we invite you to shoot 
along with us and enjoy the long- 
range “200-Yard Handgun.” 








ARE YOU AN AVERAGE HUNTER? 


One of the jealously guarded freedoms in this country permits millions of 
citizens to own guns and enjoy the sport of hunting wild birds and animals. 
The wealthy person may go afield with an expensive firearm, guide, hunting 
dog, boat, or whatever equipment or service he desires. The individual in a low 
income bracket will more likely sally forth with a well-used gun, “kick out” 
his small game, and “stump up” for deer or bear for lack of drivers to push the 
large game to his stand. Between these extremes is another class of hunter 
vaguely referred to as “the average hunter.” Well, who is he, what is his 
occupation and what is he like? 

Dr. Tony Peterle of the Ohio Research Unit provided some of the answers 
at the North American Wildlife Conference this year. A survey indicated, he 
said, that Mr. Average Hunter is a laborer or craftsman in the middle income 
bracket, 40 per cent of whom come from a farm background. The survey 
further revealed that 46 per cent of the hunters had served with the armed 
forces, 90 per cent began hunting before age 18, some 90 per cent could 
recognize a common tree, but only 43 per cent could identify ducks they shot. 
Significantly, about one-half the persons surveyed said bagging game was not 
the consideration of greatest importance to them, that they were content 
simply to be in the outdoors. 





PENNSYLVANIA STREAM MAP OUT-OF-PRINT 


The Department of Forests and Waters has announced that the state stream 
map is temporarily out-of-print while being revised. 
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Weather, Climate and Wildlife 


Part Il 


By Ted S. Pettit 


EATHER and climate, as we 

found out in the first part of this 
article in the August issue, have a tre- 
mendous effect on animals and how 
they live. One important effect is that 
which influences plants and where 
they grow. 

We know that animals depend upon 
plants directly as food and cover or 
indirectly. Some animals eat others 
that eat plants. If an unusually late 
frost prevents oaks from producing 
acorns or other plants from producing 
their fruits, animals suffer from a lack 
of food later on. 

Drought conditions in areas of nor- 
mally high rainfall also may have a 
serious effect on animals by reducing 
food supplies. 

But weather and climate may affect 
animals in a more direct way. Right 
now, waterfowl of several species are 
in serious shape because drought con- 
ditions in their breeding grounds of 
the prairie states and Canadian prov- 
inces have resulted in dried up pot 
holes where the birds nest. 

In the August article, we compared 
weather factors such as wind, temper- 
ature, humidity, evaporation and pre- 
cipitation in various kinds of places, 
and then tried to see how these fac- 
tors affected plants—plants upon which 
animals depend for food and cover. 
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Here are some different projects, 
some of which show how light inten- 
sity affects plants, and consequently 
animals, and some that deal with ani- 
mals directly. All are related in one 
way or another to wildlife manage- 
ment, since a great deal of what we 
call habitat improvement for wildlife 
is in effect the creation of small cli- 
mates within larger ones that help 
animals find what they need for life. 

As Mark Twain said, you can’t do 
much about the weather except talk 
about it. But you can do something 
about the effect that weather has on 
you—or animals. 

Air conditioning is one example— 
and hedgerows, brushpiles, wind- 
breaks, or nest boxes are examples 
that apply to wildlife. 


Wildlife Homes 


For these projects, all you need are 
two fairly good thermometers that 
give identical readings under the same 
conditions. 

For the first project, place one ther- 
mometer in the sun on bare soil. Make 
a record of the temperature. Next, 
place a thermometer on the ground 
in the sun on a lawn or other area 
where the grass is two or three inches 
high. Make a record of the temper- 
ature. 
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Next, place a piece of black paper, 
12” square, on the ground with a 
thermometer beneath; and do the 
same thing with a piece of white 
paper. Under which piece is the tem- 
perature the highest? 

Can you see how ground cover or 
even mulch keeps the soil cooler and 
consequently more moist? How would 
this affect animals? 

Next, try to find a hollow tree. Com- 
pare the temperature on the inside 
with temperature a foot away on the 
outside. Is there any difference? 

Compare temperatures in hollow 
logs, the underside of brushpiles, in 
old stone walls, down a woodchuck 
burrow, in birdhouses or in a mouse 
nest out in the field with air temper- 
ature outside of these animal homes. 
Can you see how shade modifies, to 
some extent, the temperature which is 
one of the weather-climate factors? 

But here is a series of projects that 
show how animals react to light, tem- 
perature and humidity. You can use 


the same equipment and experiment 
with flies, ants, snails, worms, even 
small toads or salamanders. 

You will need two jars with screw 
tops—preferable one-gallon jars, but 
both the same size. Remove the screw 
tops and place them together top to 
top. Drill two holes near the edges of 
the tops. Use screws and nuts to 
fasten the tops together. Cut as large 
a hole as possible in the center of the 
two tops. When you screw the jars 
into the tops, you will have one jar 
with two parts—with two parts con- 
nected by the hole through the tops. 

Drop some flies into one jar and 
screw it into the top. Place the jars in 
a place—open shade—so that there is 
the same amount of light in each jar. 
Watch the flies for an hour or so and 
they should fly back and forth from 
one jar to the other. If not, stand the 
jars on end and see what happens. 
If the flies congregate in the top jar, 
turn the jars over. If they concentrate 
in the bottom jar, turn the jars over 
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and see if they return to the bottom. 

Next, use some black paper or heavy 
black cloth and cover one jar so that 
it is dark inside. See what effect this 
has on flies. Will they stay on the dark 
jar or do they prefer light? Reverse 
the cover and see if you can drive 
them to light or darkness. 

Try the same experiment with 
beetles, fireflies, or any other insects 
you can catch. 

Now, use some tape and fasten the 
two thermometers on the inside of the 
jars, so you can read them from the 
outside. 

Put the flies, beetles or other in- 
sects inside one jar. Hold a lighted 
candle under one jar to raise the tem- 
perature in that jar. Does it have any 
effect on the insects? How do they 
react to temperature change if at all? 
To create a greater difference in tem- 
perature between the two jars, wrap 
a piece of wet cloth around one and 
place it in front of a fan. Hold the 
lighted candle under the other, but 
keep moving the candle back and 
forth so that the heat will not crack 
the glass. 

Now try a combination of light and 
temperature. Cover one jar with cloth 
so it is dark inside, or nearly so. Raise 
the temperature in the other jar. Try 
all combinations and see what the 
effect is. 

The next project adds the element 
of humidity. Soak a piece of paper 
toweling or a sponge and squeeze out 
most of the water. Place it in one jar 
along with the flies or other insects. 
Wait a few minutes and see if it has 
any effect. Use the information you 
obtained on the previous projects— 
light and temperature—to make the 
flies move from one jar to the other, 
and see if they stay there when con- 
ditions are again the same except for 
humidity. 

Now combine all the elements— 
light, temperature and humidity—in 
one project. Try warm, dark, humid 
conditions in one jar, against a light, 
drier, cooler jar. Try a dark, warm jar 
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against a light, drier jar. Try a cool, 
humid jar against a dark, drier jar. 
There are several combinations to try 
and all will show how insects react to 
climatic influences in different ways. 

Next, use other animals and try the 
same experiments. Try snails, and 
toads, a salamander, a small snake, or 
a mouse if you can live-trap one. You 
can see easily that animals have differ- 
ent reactions and different preferences 
—and this information will help you 
see how various wildlife management 
practices are designed to create, in 
part, an environment that meets the 
needs of certain animals. 

Much the same sort of project can 
be tried on birds if there is a crow 
roost or a blackbird roost nearby, or 
if you live on one of the flight lines 
from or to such a roost. In the fall, 
crows as well as starlings, grackles, 
cowbirds, and red wings tend to flock 
together and roost in one place each 
night. Each morning they fly out to 
feed and return to the roost late in 
the afternoon. In many places they 
may be seen at about the same time 
each day flying out to feed, or return- 
ing to the roost at night. 

Try to find out if there is any cor- 
relation between light and the times 
the birds fly over, or into or out of the 
roost. It will take several days or even 
weeks of record keeping to allow for 
cloudy days, bright days, etc. 

You need a _ photographic light 
meter, a watch, a chart showing exact 
time of sunrise and sunset and paper 
and pencils. 

Set up an observation to use every 
day. Suppose you are watching birds 
come into a roost. Start your observa- 
tions at 4:00 p.m. Take a meter read- 
ing on a piece of light colored paper 
that is flat on the ground. Each five 
minutes take a meter reading in ex- 
actly the same way and record it op- 
posite the time. At the same time make 
an estimate of the number of birds 
coming into the roost. At what point 
of light intensity do you see the most 
birds? Or over what range of light 
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intensity? How does this correspond 
over several days’ observation? As the 
sun sets earlier each day, do birds 
arrive earlier? What factor seems to 
remain constant over several days— 
light intensity or time? 

The same experiment may be tried 
at a bird feeder in the yard where 
birds come to feed each day. What 
time do they arrive in the morning? 
What is the light intensity when they 
get there? Do they arrive at the same 
clock-time on a cloudy day as a bright 
day? Do all species arrive at the same 
time or at the same light intensity? Do 
some species arrive earlier in a rather 
definite time or light pattern over 
several days or two or three weeks? 

If you live in a place where deer- 
mice, raccoons, or opossums can be 
baited to a feeder, rig up a “trap” so 
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that when they take food from the 
feeder, they ring a doorbell in the 
house. 

After they are accustomed to feed- 
ing in the same place, start timing 
their appearance each night for a few 
weeks. Do they come the same time 
by the clock each night, or about the 
same number of minutes after sunset? 
Or isn’t there any definite pattern of 
arrival time over a dozen or more ob- 
servations? 

These are only a few projects that 
show some of the effects on animals of 
weather and climate. But they are all 
fun to try. They help us understand 
more about animals and how they 
live, information that sometimes may 
be applied in wildlife conservation. 
That is what is meant by “Fun With 
a Future.” 
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The Secret of Successful Hunting— 
Don't Hurry and Don't Worry... 





Patience--A Basic Hunting Virtue 


By Bob 


peal is something like a cool 
drink of water on a very hot day. 
It offers its maximum enjoyment when 
sipped slowly, and its least pleasure 
when taken in gulps. When the throat 
is dry, one often recklessly seeks water. 
Once found, he tends to gulp it down 
in such haste that swallowing actually 
becomes a chore rather than a pleas- 
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ure. The thirsty man here may be 
compared to the hunter who has anx- 
iously awaited the hunting season to 
open. When the day finally arrives, 
instead of moving into the woodlands 
with studied caution, the tendency is 
to drive himself to the point where 
what is supposed to be pleasure is 
turned into work. 
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Such extreme impatience is most 
prevalent among men whose hunting 
opportunities are limited, like those 
who work a five-day week and only 
have Saturdays to get out-of-doors. 
Impatience, however, is not limited 
to this group. We are all guilty of 
rushing to some degree while hunting. 
To rush through a day of hunting, 
however, merely because the hunting 
time is limited, is like increasing the 
acceleration of our car when the gas 
tank is about empty. We may get 
where we are going faster, but 
chances are better we won't get there 
at all. Likewise, the hunter may cover 
a greater territory when he rushes, but 
his chances for a kill decrease in pro- 
portion to his speed. 

Hunting is generally considered a 
relaxing sport. It is said to relieve the 
nervous tensions built up over the 
long work-week. Matching wits with 
wild creatures is a sport which makes 
worldly worries about taxes, mort- 
gages and car payments seem second- 
ary. If these things are not accom- 
plished, it is difficult to justify the time 
and expense involved in hunting. After 
all, the cost per pound of meat har- 
vested is normally much higher than 
the finest cuts of beef sold in the 
supermarket. 


Patient hunting is as basic to the 
sport as any facet one may care to 
investigate. It is not only concerned 
with the individual’s health, but it is 
tied in heavily to hunting success and 
just plain enjoyment of this type of 
recreation. 


- From the health point of view, no 
one can question the invigorating 
effects of flexing the muscles in au- 
tumn air, and walking woodland trails 
when the leaf coloration is at its peak, 
or observing the greenery of conifers 
and ghostly forms of hardwood vege- 
tation with a backdrop of crystalline 
snow. Such beauty and serenity are 
enjoyed best when the “living is easy” 
and time is not crowding you. 


To the contrary, many men over- 
look such vital aspects of hunting. 
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They appear eager to wear themselves 
down under the guise of relaxing. 
They rush to the hunting area; eat 
hasty meals; rush up the hillside to 
take their stands, and climb moun- 
tains that would tax the endurance of 
youngsters half their ages. 


The records show that most of us 
get away with it. These records also 
show that each year some of us don't. 
One state, which has kept complete 
records over the years, reported that 
from five to ten hunters die in the 
woods every year from heart attacks 
resulting from pushing themselves too 
hard. The truly odd part of this statis- 
tic is that the heart attacks nearly 
match the deaths from gun shot wounds 
every year. In some cases, the deaths 
result from abnormal heart conditions. 
Much of the time, however, they re- 
sult among office workers who attempt 
to get more exercise in one day than 
they normally get during the entire 
pre-hunting months. Most of these 
people have exercised little more than 
to lift a paperweight for nine months. 
Then, opening up the hunting season, 
they act as if they had been running 
oe mile each morning before break- 

ast. 


It seems to me that a man is down- 
right foolish to make a chore out of 
hunting. He not only endangers his 
health but likewise is missing the en- 
tire justification for the sport in the 
first place, which is basically nothing 
more than recreation. Everybody 
likes to fill his game bag, but it seems 
to me that much more game has come 
my way from patiently waiting for it, 
than ever was killed when chasing 
after it. 


Despite all the advice I have to 
offer on the subject of hunting pa- 
tience, however, it must be admitted 
that like anybody else I catch myself 
rushing now and then. Without action 
of some sort, within what I consider 
a reasonable length of time, my nor- 
mal impulse is to hurry off to another 
stand to start my wait all over again. 
I know now, and I knew then, that my 
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SMALL GAME HUNTING PARTY displays care in handling firearms and slow, relaxing 
method of working weed field. Too many small game groups hurry across the cover and 


display careless gun handling. 


chances would be just as good where 
I was, if I stood quietly a while longer. 
In fact, chances probably would have 
been better. There would have been 
no crackling of dry leaves and twigs 
which broke the silence when I moved. 
How many times it has been my ex- 
perience to rush from one stand to 
another, and barely reach my new 
position before shooting broke out in 
the exact spot I had just left. Some 
wiser soul with more patience and 
probably more knowledge of the 
woods than I had stuck it out. His 
patience has paid off in the form of a 
turkey, squirrel or deer. 

Such an incident has not only hap- 
pened once or twice. It has happened 
a dozen times. I used to time myself 
to see how long it was after I moved 
that somebody fired at game from my 
former stand. When this happens, it is 
about as revolting as the time I left a 
stretch of trout water that I believed 
“fished out.” Five minutes later an- 
other angler landed a sixteen-inch 
rainbow out of the water where I had 
been standing. 

Patience is an attribute which some 
people are born with, while others 
must acquire it. Unfortunately, in most 
cases, I am among the latter, having 
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to learn from experience and the cost 
of such learning has come high. 

One time, for instance, the complete 
lack of patience cost me a buck deer 
on the opening day of the season. A 
friend and I were hunting the second- 
growth hardwoods and laurel thickets 
of a particularly rough stretch of 
mountain. Deer sign was everywhere. 
The maples and dogwoods had been 
browsed that morning or the evening 
before. Fresh pellets lined the trail 
over which we took our stand, and 
the earth still “steamed” where it had 
been newly pawed up by deer lookin 
for acorns. This was as pretty a stan 
as I had seen on the entire mountain. 
Anyone who has hunted much would 
tell you if you wait in such a place 
long enough, a buck will certainly 
come by. So we waited. The first few 
minutes were not bad, as the anxiety 
of the possibilities kept my spirits 
high. As the hands on my wrist watch 
moved on, however, my patience 
waned. 

In my younger days, when I first 
learned to hunt, I stood in one posi- 
tion from before dawn until dusk. M 
patience then seemed well disciplined, 
and it usually paid off in game of the 
type I was hunting. On this day, how- 
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ever, it seemed that I got the itch to 
move on shortly after sitting down, 
and the feeling couldn’t be stilled. So, 
while knowing better in my heart, I 
motioned to my friend for us to move 
on down the trail. As the two of us 
left our stand, a twig snapped under 
my foot, and hardly ten steps later a 
high-powered rifle cracked in front of 
us. We stopped for a moment to await 
any deer that the shooter may have 
missed, but there was no deer. Sure 
enough, not forty yards away stood a 
very happy hunter, though, for he had 
killed a nice, four-point buck. He was 
overjoyed and we were happy for him 
but brokenhearted for ourselves. We 
had driven that very “patient” buck 
pe 2 into his lap as he sat quietly on 
a 8 eating his lunch. The part of this 
incident which hurt most was the fact 
that this same hunter would have most 
likely driven the same buck into us 
had we waited five minutes longer 
where we were. As soon as he finished 
his sandwich, he told us, he had 


planned to move in the direction of 
our stand. This, of course, would have 
pushed the four-pointer, which was 
hiding in the laurel brush, out of the 
laurel into our awaiting guns. This 
was a pure case of patience claiming 
the prize. The lucky hunter had sat 
on that log since early morning, and 
five minutes less patience would have 
cost him his deer. Even though I 
know this as well as I know anything 
about hunting, I continue to violate 
the rules and such violation is expen- 
sive in the form of lost game. 

No matter what a person is hunt- 
ing, it is all the same. Game appears to 
be totally unpredictable, whether it 
is deer, squirrel, rabbit or grouse. 
Perhaps the only thing we can pre- 
dict about these birds and animals of 
the wild is that they are unpredictable. 
Yet, each has certain habits peculiar 
to it which one can use as a guide 
line. For instance, a rabbit may freeze 
practically under your feet. You'll 
never know he’s there unless you take 


SITTING TIGHT. A cottontail rabbit freezes at the approach of hunters. Game is un- 
predictable, but the slow, watchful hunter will usually get more chances for a shot than 
the man who hurries through the fields or woods. 








one more step. A grouse, however, is 
the more nervous type—he will hold 
until you get over him unless you stop. 
Any sudden change in your actions 
will get on the bird’s nerves and usu- 
ally cause him to fly. Here again the 
slow, watchful hunter is the one who 
walks up and kills grouse consistently. 

The point of all this play on patience 
is not exactly confined to the fact that 
more patient and slower movements 
will guarantee a hunter more game 
for his game bag. That is, however, 
certainly a vital part of it. The main 
idea here is that hunting, like fishing, 
is aimed at more than just obtaining 
the bag limit. It is meant to impart a 
“basic truth”—that with a patient ap- 
proach to hunting, one can not only 
spare his soft muscles too many aches, 
but he can likewise insure himself 
against more drastic effects. At the 
same time his chances of killing game 
are not lessened. 

One just cannot rush game into his 
hunting coat, anymore than he can 
rush the process of aging and curing 
fine tobacco. To be enjoyed most, hunt- 
ing must be a patient, take-it-easy 
sport. Too many hunters make it a hit- 
and-miss sport, which often leads to 
hasty firing at fleeting game. When a 
man really hunts intently, he must see 
all that goes on around him. His eyes 
must search the coverts, the tree 
trunks and the trail upon which he 


walks. He must look for movement, 
and define that movement before he 
shoots. For safety, he must fire from 
intent rather than from reflex. And a 
man’s firing at game is governed best 
by intent when he is moving slowly 
through the woods or standing pa- 
tiently on a stand. 

In looking around for signs of game, 
the tempo of the hunt is held down to 
a slow, concerted pace . . . it has to be 
if the hunt is to be effective, safe and 
as enjoyable as possible. As the tempo 
is reduced, the actual enjoyment is in- 
creased, and that, we claim, is what 
we are after when we hunt. So if game 
kills and maximum enjoyment come 
best from slow, studied hunting, as 
opposed to quick, rushed or erratic 
sorties into the woods, then why 
should we abuse ourselves by rushing? 

It seems to be our modern-day na- 
ture to rush in all we do. Perhaps 
when confined to the business world, 
that is the way it should be. Making 
a living, after all, does warrant our 
every consideration. But hunting is 
not intended as work. When it is 
labored, the entire complex involving 
self-satisfaction, relaxation and a more 
healthful outlook upon life is defeated. 
When a man hunts with a “take-it- 
easy” stride, he knows why hunting 
has continued upon the scene of one 
of this nation’s greatest, most refresh- 
ing and self-satisfying pastimes. 





Book Note... 








GUN DOG 


Called a “revolutionary, rapid training method,” a new book authored by 
Richard A. Wolters has recently been published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. Wolters, after some extraordinary 
research, tells how and why a dog thinks, when exactly to buy your dog, and 
what a difference this know-how can make. The book was written for the man 
with limited time and facilities who wants a gun dog fast and who wants to 
train it himself. The method involves the hunting commands with the use of 
training tools and shows the complete procedure step by step in picture se- 
quences. Available from your local bookstore or from the publisher. Price: $5.95. 
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M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 
GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 
PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER Chief 
Division of Research 
Ee ic TI ic ciieicninlaneldctlcccdhtonistbaainipeeiiintennnonsintinbinimnmaiiinaniinin __. Chief 
Division of Land Management 
Cc. C. FREEBURN Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
THOS. F. BELL Chief 
Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM Chief 
Division of Propagation 
I I ciciiinicea Raa tnininacs Chief 





FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, R. D. 2, Reading. 
Phone: WA 6-6071 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—Roy W. Trexler, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
Phone: Avis 753-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mitchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 1509 Pittsburgh Rd., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
. Allegheny, a Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM-Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN oo FARM-~—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
one: 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM-—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION—Donald E. Miller, Superintendent, R. D. 
1, Brockway. Phone: 6188 















Pennsylvania Official 1961 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply during Hunting License Year, September 1, 1961 to August 31, 1962) 

Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening hour for 
small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 28 will be 8:00 a.m., 
EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting 
hours daily are from 7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., EST, excepting from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 
6:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., EST, and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., EST. (FEDERAL REGULATIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND SHOOTING 
HOURS ON MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 

SMALL GAME 
Daily Season DATES OF OPEN SEASONS 
Limit Limit Last Di 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined 4 20 





seasons ) 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined) 
not more than 30 in combined seasons) 
Ruffed Grouse (not more than 10 in combined seasons) 


Wild Turkey—Counties and Parts of, not listed below 
—Counties and Parts of, listed below (1) 

Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 
Bobwhite Quail 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) (2) (Certain Counties 

Closed ) - 6 le ee Jan. 1, 1962 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) — imi No close season 
Woodchucks (G dhogs ) imi No close season 
Graci Jnlimited No close sea: 


kles son 
Squirrels, Red (closed Oct. 2 to 27, inclusive) i All months except Oct. 2-27 

















Bear, over one year old, by individual 
Bears, over one year old, by hunting party of three 

or more - ° ‘aa . Dec. 2 
Deer, Archery Season, any deer - On. § ........ Oct, 37 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to an antler, or a 

spike 3 or more inches long Dec. 16 (3) 








, -* 
Deer, Antlerless . 428 (3) only 





Skunks and Op Unlim: No close season 

i nlimited N Jan. 14, 1962 

... Jan. 14 AND 

sieees .... Mar. 18, 1962 

Beavers (traps only)—Certain Counties (4) ‘ Mar. 18, 1962 
—Remainder of State 

NO OPEN SEASON-—Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk, Otters, Hungarian Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse. 





Minks -.. 
Muskrats (traps only) 











SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

(1) Wéild Turkey Season—Oct. 28-Nov. 25—in the Counties of Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren, and in those 
parts of Blair and Huntingdon Counties north of Route 22, and in that part of Mifflin County 
north of Route 22 west of Lewistown and north of Route 522 east of Lewistown, and in that 
part of Snyder County north of Route 522, and also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, Luzerne, 
Montour, Northumberland and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River. 

(2) Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits)—Counties Closed: Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Centre, Elk, Huntingdon, 
efferson, Somerset, Warren. 

(3) Except Letterkenny Ordnance Depot Ammunition Area (Franklin County) where the season for 
antlered deer closes Dec. 15 and the season for antlerless deer is Dec. 16 and Dec. 18. 

(4) Counties of Bradford, Crawford, Erie, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming. 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS OF SMALL GAME-Not more than the daily limit for 
the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding day of the open season for 
each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of where held, stored or found in 
Possession. e 

DEER-—A hunter may not kill more than one deer during the three 1961 seasons, whether hunting indi- 

. vidually or with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License, required during and Arrow 
Season, is issued only by: County Treasurers at $2.15; and the Department of Revenue, Harris- 
burg, at $2. Antlerless Deer Licenses, issued by County Treasurers only, at $1.15, are valid 
only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may hunt deer during the Archery Season 
om Antlerless Deer Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those i diately adj t, 
with the written consent of the owner or lessee. No application for Antlerless Deer Licenses shall 
be app: d, or li issued, to a id in ad of 30 days prior to the opening date 
of the Antlerless Season. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-pusted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One person 
may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or 
house or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either. Tags must be kept above ice 
or waterline to facilitate identification without disurbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 
days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present 
them to the Game Protector in the District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 a.m. on the first day of 
open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock noon on last day. Traps 
must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 

















